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SPANISH ON THE AIR IN WISCONSIN 


(Author’s summary.—The University of Wisconsin has for two years sponsored 
semi-weekly broadcasts of Spanish lessons, and in 1932 adopted a series of weekly 
lectures on subjects of general interest relating to Spanish. Mr. Guillermo Guevara 
and Mr. V. R. B. Oelschliger have directed the broadcasts.) 


F INTEREST in these times when budgets are being pared 

to the bone is the form of education which our radio stations 
have made available at no expense to the taxpayer. Our univer- 
sity stations, acting on the assumption that there are those to 
whom the radio means more than comedy and jazz, have discover- 
ed an audience who for lack of time or liberty or money for class 
work have turned to the radio for what instruction it offers. From 
all corners of Wisconsin and other states have come letters ex- 
pressing appreciation of the courses and requests for additional 
work. It is comforting to feel that if university broadcasts should 
be endangered by legislative economy it would not be for want of 
benefit to the taxpayers. Of all the services of the University this 
one reacher farthest and most nearly fulfills the theory of American 
education—the free and public institution. 

It is difficult to compare the value of classroom work and that 
of radio work because of the different type of student. Here is the 
opinion of one of our listeners: ‘Such radio instruction . . . is the 
most efficient way possible for the study of language for all those 
not regularly in attendance at the university—what with time 
saved from tedious trips back and forth to classes only to listen, 
in the main, to the inaccurate and halting recitations of students 
no better prepared than oneself, or what with the makeshift and 
continuous reference to phonetic characters used in correspondence 
courses.”” Another says, “I do not see how classroom instruction 
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could develop any more effective reading technique.’’ Most en- 
couraging of all, our listeners have written of how they have been 
spurred to do additional work on their own initiative, supple- 
menting the necessarily meager reading material in the textbooks. 

The broadcasts have been directed by Sr. Guillermo Guevara 
since the radio course was organized by him in 1931. His previous 
experience at the University of South Dakota, where he gave radio 
lessons that proved useful to a large circle of listeners, in and out 
of the state, led him to undertake a similar trial at the University 
of Wisconsin. Prof. Joaquin Ortega, chairman of the department 
of Spanish and Portuguese, was interested in the project and gave 
his full support. Mr. Harold B. McCarty, program director of 
Station WHA, was also generous with his help. A committee of 
three was elected from the Spanish Department, with Mr. Guevara 
as chairman. The plan was well advertised with notices in the pa- 
pers and announcements over the radio, and instruction was be- 
gun April 1, 1931. 

The 1925 edition of Hills and Ford’s First Spanish Course and 
Wilkins’s New Spanish Reader for Beginners were adopted as the 
textbooks, the first because of its comparative simplicity and the 
second because of its abundance of supplementary exercises and 
additional material; these qualities are necessary to counterbal- 
ance the lack of face-to-face instruction and explanation. 

In order to vary the method somewhat, a part of the lesson is 
given in dialog between the instructor and a girl assistant from 
one of the advanced classes in the university. There is a new assist- 
ant each semester. This dialog in some measure replaces the class- 
room recitation, relieves the listener of the monotony of one mas- 
culine speaker, and accustoms him to another accent. 

In general the technique has remained as it was first worked 
out, although a few changes have been made here and there at the 
suggestion of listeners. The first four lessons are presented in much 
the same manner as in the classroom; they prepare the way with 
elementary lessons in pronunciation and related matter that will 
draw the attention of the radio audience. Then beginning work is 
assigned. Following is the plan of the biweekly broadcast, based 
on the lessons in Hills and Ford: 


1. Announcement of the Spanish Hour. 
2. Playing of portion of a Spanish phonograph record. 
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. Introduction of Mr. Guevara. 
. Grammar: 

Exercise A, read alternately by instructor and assistant. 

Exercise B, read sentence by sentence in Spanish, with 
pauses to allow students to repeat. 

Exercise C, read in Spanish in form of conversation be- 
tween teacher and assistant, one taking the questions 
and the other the answers. 

Exercise D, read in English by assistant and in Spanish 
by instructor, with intervening pauses. 

. Station announcement and portion of record. 
. Resumption of grammar: 

Dictation from Exercise B, read three times, and exact 
sentences identified, to be corrected later from the text 
by the student. 

Exercise E, to have been written in notebooks; English 
read by assistant and Spanish by instructor, with repeti- 
tion of especially difficult sentences and pauses after the 
Spanish. 

. Next assignment: 

Vocabulary read in Spanish by instructor and in English 
by assistant. 

Exercise B, read rapidly by instructor. 


8. Conclusion of program with announcement of the next 
broadcast and playing of another record. 


In the lessons where Exercise A is the body of the text and not 
verb forms, it replaces B in the above scheme, B replaces C, and 
so on. 

The method is virtually the same with the reader. The entire 
lesson is read in Spanish, with pauses to allow the students to re- 
peat, and then is translated by the assistant. Following this the 
questionnaire in the appendix is dialogued as was Exercise C in 
the grammar; after station announcements the dictation is given, 
the written exercises in the appendix are read as was Exercise E in 
the grammar, and the advance assignment is read over rapidly. 

The first quarter is devoted exclusively to the grammar, and 
the second to the reader. About twelve lessons in each are covered 
during the semester. The course has so far been limited to begin- 
ning work. 

Written examinations are given quarterly. They are mimeo- 
graphed by the radio staff and sent to all those requesting them. 
The returned examinations are corrected and graded by a member 
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of the committee and sent back, along with answers to the gener- 
ally numerous questions. The incidental correspondence is attend- 
ed to by Mr. McCarty. 

It has not been deemed sufficient to give the bread of Spanish 
alone, and this year a series of weekly fifteen-minute broadcasts 
on Spanish culture, given a half-hour before the Wednesday les- 
son, have been begun. In order that the point of view might not 
be limited to that of teachers of Spanish, a fair portion of the speak- 
ers have been brought from outside the Spanish Department. In 
general the response of other departments has been gratifying, 
and thus far the venture has been a decided success. These broad- 
casts have been placed under the able direction of Mr. V. R. Oel- 
schlager of the department of Spanish and Portuguese. 

Following is the program given the first semester, and the ten- 
tative program of the second: 


I 


The Essentials of Spanish Literature, Professor H. C. Berko- 
witz of the Department of Spanish and Portuguese 

The Art of Spain and Mexico, Mr. Frank Zozorra of the Art 
Education Department 

The Spanish Gypsies and their Music, Professor Joaquin Or- 
tega, Chairman of the Department of Spanish and Portuguese 

A Visit in Spain, Professor J. H. Herriott of the Department 
of Spanish and Portuguese 

Spanish Ballads, Professor A. E. Lyon of the Department of 
Spanish and Portuguese 

Spanish Music: Violin Selections, Miss Jane Dudley, a concert 
violinist of Madison, Wisconsin; Vocal Selections, Miss Mary Gian- 
grosso of the Department of Spanish and Portuguese; Piano Selec- 
tions, Miss Eileen Frusher of Madison, Wisconsin 


Il 


The Picaresque Novel, Professor C. D. Cool of the Department 
of Spanish and Portuguese 

Don Quixote, Professor Philo M. Buck of the Department of 
Comparative Literature 

Pero Tafur, Professor Alexander A. Vasiliev of the Department 
of History 

Palacio Valdés and the Spanish Novel, Professor Grant Shower- 
man of the Department of Classics 

Spanish Art, Professor R. S. Stebbins of the Art Education 
Department 
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An Evening in a Spanish Theater, Mrs. J. H. Herriott, who 
spent last year in Spain 

Argentine Literature, Mr. Julio Fingerit, Argentinian novelist 
and Guggenheim Fellow to the University of Wisconsin 

Colombian Affairs in South America, Mr. Eduardo Neale-Silva 
of the Department of Spanish and Portuguese 

Pio Baroja, Mr. Dwight L. Bolinger of the Department of Span- 
ish and Portuguese 

Miguel de Unamuno, Mr. Victor R. B. Oelschliger of the De- 
partment of Spanish and Portuguese 

Puerto Rico and its Relations with the United States, Mr. En- 
rique Martinez, Medical student at Wisconsin from Puerto Rico 


While the response to these broadcasts has been generous and 
enthusiastic, very little of it has come from men. Whether this 
means that men are not participating we cannot say, but rather 
believe so. This is probably less because of want of interest on 
their part than because of the time of day to which the broadcasts 
have been limited. The university stations have unhappily had 
their activity restricted to the afternoon. It does seem a trifle un- 
just that this should be so; one of our students writes, complaining 
of the lack of attention given the university broadcasts, “... Iam 
a member of the A.A.U.W., and at our last meeting . . . a request 
was made that a list of all such programs now on the air be an- 
nounced to the members. And where should we turn if not to the 
university for these?’”? Some opportunity for evening broadcast 
would vastly expand the sphere of usefulness, and certainly not 
encroach unduly on broadcasts intended purely for entertainment. 
The night school offers opportunity for part-time study to city- 
dwellers; the radio could with intelligent guidance be made the 
night school of rural districts and small towns. Above all in these 
days when education has become one of the industries called upon 
to take up the slack of unemployment, the radio method should 
not be condemned. 

D. L. BoLINnGER 
Radio Instruction Committee 
University of Wisconsin 


SHORN LAMBS 
Tabulation of errors (with frequency index) 


1. Sur les bords de la Saéne: 

Translations: along (3) the borders (10) border (1) edge (1) 
shores (5) the Seine (51) Somme (5) Marne (2) Sone (1) Saon (1) 
Saén (1) Saone (1) Rhine (1). 

Note: The Saéne is an unfamiliar river, so the candidates 
thought that it must be the French name for some other river, es- 
especially the Seine. The Somme and the Marne were remembered 
from the days of the war. It should be noted that geographical 
names form no part of the M.L.S. word list. The translation 
‘Rhine’ is true, although incredible. It should be noted, however, 
that when a student does not know a word, the sky is the limit in 
the possibility of guessing. 


2. en remontant son cours: 


Note: My French friends tell me that this is perfectly good 
French, equivalent to an adverb, “up-stream,”’ although it is more 
usual to have such a phrase modify a personal subject. The candi- 


dates, whether they translated it as a phrase or as a clause, made it 
modify either the Saéne or the city of Macon. The candidates trans- 
lated en as: while, when, as, in, on. Their translations played havoc 
with geography and with physics. One group placed Mdcon down- 
stream from Lyons (i.e., the river follows its course) (36). Another 
group made the river go back over its course (retracing its course) 
(57). Another group made the river flow up-hill (rising, mounting, 
remounting, ascending, reascending, climbing, reclimbing, rising 
above its source, pushing its course upward) (21). Another group 
had the river cross itself (one or more times): crossing, recrossing, 
transversing its course. The following miscellaneous translations oc- 
curred one or more times: while sailing up its course, in taking up its 
course, directing its course (i.e., monter is a transitive verb), in 
demonstrating its course, at the rising point of its course, in shaping 
her course (i.e. Sadne is fem.), overlooking its surroundings, where 
it is doubling back on its course, in reascending its yard (i.e., Ja 
cour), nearing the mouth, going back over its path, while reviewing 
its course, rising up from its heart (/e ceur), in ascending to its 
course, etc., etc. 
1 Shorn Lambs IV will appear in the March issue. 
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3. A quelques lieues de Lyon: 


Note: The mistranslations of No. 2 above, lead very generally to 
the translation, here, of the preposition “a” as “‘to,”’ 7.e., the river 
Saéne goes (whichever way it goes—up or down, back and forth, 
crossing and recrossing itself) to some (or several) miles (kilome- 
ters) of Lyon (or, rarely, Lyons). 

quelques =a few (94), several (24), some distance (a short dis- 
tance) (25). 

lieues=miles (129), kilometers (12), corners, paces, places, 
lieus, leggues (5). In question 2 we asked for a definition of lieues 
in French. It was generally confused with lieu. 

Lyon=Lyon (153), Lyons (13). 
4. s’éléve: 

s’éléve=is raised (14) stands (20) is placed (2) stands up (7) 
there has grown up (1) raises itself (22) is situated (59) rises up (9) 
is found (4) lies (6) springs up (5) rises (8) raises its walls (1) comes 
into view (1) one climbs to (1) elevates itself (1) it rises (1); and the 


following gem: between town(s) and prairies elevated (situated) in 
a hollow. 


5. entre des villages et des prairies: 


Note: “entre des” is not “entre les,’’ although 116 candidates 
thought that it was and translated it “between the villages and 
prairies,” while 13 others translated ‘‘some’’ (forgetting that the 
partitive is usually not translated into English and may not be 
translated ‘‘some”’ in this instance). Curiously enough, some candi- 
dates translated des above as “‘some”’ with one noun and as “‘the”’ 
with the other. Two candidates thought “‘entre’’ was a verb and 
translated it “enters.” Note the following: among the small settle- 
ments of the people and the more scarcely populated places. 


6. au penchant d’un coteau: 


Note: This, and the following phrase, were hopelessly muddled. 
“Coteau”? was thought to be cété, céte, couteau. The following are 
some of the translations: at the crypt of a ravine, leaning toward one 
side (3) leaning like a knife, at a bend in the coast, to the slope of a 
side, in the hanging shelter of a hill, to the sloping of a hill, at the 
peak of a mountain, turning from one side, clinging to a hill, on an 
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angle, at a bend of one side, leaning on one side, at a gap ina ridge, 
nestling on a slight elevation, sloping from the side, overhung by a 
cliff, in the rising of a place, at the descent of one side, toward the 
leaning of one side, leaning a little to the side, at the ruins of a 
cottage, at the hanging over of a cliff, leaning on a hill, to the point 
of a hill, on the top of a hill, stretching out from one side, over- 
hanging the coast, to the steep sides, in the recess of a peak, at the 
base (bottom) of a slope, stretching near a little shore, at the 
top of an ascent (crest), leaning from a cliff, sloping down one side 
(i.e., the city of Macon rises, sloping down one side!), nestling in a 
corner, at the jetting (sic) of a slope, in the shadow of a hill, climb- 
ing to a side, at the bend of a side, at the fall of a hill, leaning ona 
hill, bending from one side, overhanging a bay, overhanging from a 
cliff, with the curve of a hill, at the slant of a knife, at the hanging 
over of a cliff, the peak of a cliff, in a bend on one side, to the lee 
of a side, bending to one hillock, at the edge of a level, balanced on 
a hillside, on the side of a coast, along side (sic) of a hill, to the 
height of a side, at the base of a crest, at the descent of a waterfall, 
etc., etc., ad nauseam. There was no translation that did not have 
something wrong with it. 


7. & peine renflé au dessus des plaines: 


Note: This phrase was as badly bungled as the preceding 
phrase. In addition au dessus de was subject to two errors. It was 
confused with au dessous de (20), and the des was considered the 
partitive article (instead of the article composé) and translated 
“‘some’”’ (102). It was also translated: beyond (3) from (2) under (2) 
beneath (2) at the foot of (1) from beneath (1). The whole phrase 
was omitted by 12 candidates. 

The following are some of the translations: scarcely seen, shown, 
revealed, discernible, swelled out, reflected, swollen, swelled (sic); 
slightly elevated, a little raised, scarcely higher than the plains, 
hardly rolling above the plains, scarcely noticeable from the plains 
beneath, hardly filled (=rempli) above the plains, hardly over- 
flowed beyond the plains, scarcely hidden under the plains (sic), 
scarcely touched beneath some plains, scarcely shown, extending, 
raised, risen, set back from some plains, distinguished, perceived, 
noticed, scarcely spreading over the plains, hardly discernible 
from the plains, hardly visible at the foot of the plains, hardly ex- 
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tending above the plains, hardly projecting above the plains, 
(the peak of a cliff) hardly visible above the plains (hill), scarcely 
hidden under the plains, (stretching near a little shore) scarcely 
hidden under the plains, almost swollen up at the bottom with 
plains, almost buried under the plain, scarcely extending below the 
plains, on a slightly swelled hill, scarcely perceived from the top of 
the plains, (at the edge of a level) slightly raised, scarcely concealed 
below some fields, (raised itself) to a height sufficiently prominent, 
(balanced on a hillside) hardly reaching the plains above, hardly 
noticeable beside the plains, scarcely visible below the planes (sic), 
(leaning to one side) almost overhanging the plains, (which towers 
above villages and prairies) and overlooks the plains, scarcely 
raised from beneath the plains, between the plateaus, (nestled in a 
corner) scarcely below the plains, etc., etc. 


8. La ville petite mais gracieuse de Macon: 


ville= village (29). 

petite=tiny (3). 

gracieuse=pretty (little) 5, lovely (3) friendly (1) graceful (2) 
gracious (2) dainty (1) attractive, fair, aimiable, picturesque, hos- 
pitable, dignified, inviting (2), elegant, beautiful, well-favored, 
thriving, kindly, the most pleasing, stately. 

M dcon= (usually) Macon; (sometimes) Macon, Macon, Magon. 

Note: It should be noted by the reader that Macon, the birth- 
place of our author, Lamartine, is not a tiny city (it has about 
20,000 inhabitants) and that it is not situated ‘‘several miles” from 
Lyons, but is some 40 odd miles north of Lyons. 


9. Deux clochers gotiques: 


clochers=steeples (23), towers (37), clocks (27), spires (21), 
cloisters (3), pillars (2) clock towers (7) chimes (4) bells (32) time 
keepers (1) Gothic-styled clocks (1) churches (unroofed) (1) clois- 
ters (confiscated) (1). 


10. décapités par la révolution: 


Note: One would have thought that the one unforgettable thing 
about the French Revolution was the guillotine, and that the verb 
associated with it would be décapiter in French and behead in Eng- 
lish. But not so. I had no single case of behead. Here are some of the 
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translations: the tops cut off, taken off, destroyed, partly (par- 
tially) destroyed, overthrown, cut down, beaten down, ruined, torn 
off, shattered, crumpled, damaged, cut off at the top, knocked down, 
mashed, smashed, defaced, severed, harmed, dismantled, taken 
down, taken off, dilapitated (sic), deteriorated by the Revolution, 
mutilated, injured, broken off, with their heads taken off, (their 
tops) knocked down, beaten by the Revolution, whose tops were 
knocked off due to the Revolution, (clocks) wrecked by the Revolu- 
tion, the tops of which were taken off in the Revolution, (Gothic 
bells) taken from the Revolution, two Gothic-styled clocks their 
heads removed by the Revolution, marred, badly broken, made 
useless by the revolution (sic), captured by the Revolution, taken 
back by the Revolution, incapacitated, defaced, battered, torn, un- 
roofed, confiscated, (towers) with turrets removed, (clocks) bat- 
tered during the Revolution (and degraded by the weather), 
(churches) attacked during the Revolution, (Gothic bells) taken 
from the Revolution (par=by, from, of, during, through, at the 
time of). 


11. (clochers) minés par le temps: 

le temps =time (92) weather (69) both (3). 

minés = harassed, ravaged, worn away, beaten, worn, tarnished, 
crumbling, undermined by the time, weakened, (tops destroyed) 
and worn down by the weather, worn by the weather-beating, 
ruined by the weather, weathered by time (but not timed by the 
weather), aged by the weather, crumbling from time, bearing the 
marks of time, undermined by time, destroyed by time, masked, 
altered (sic), (bel!s) rusted by time (weather), defaced (i.e., miné is 
connected with /a mine, ‘appearance’), disfigured, marked, torn 
down by age, threatened by the weather, neglected by time, 
softened by time, dulled by the weather, sunken by age (time), 
disintegrated by weather, (churches unroofed) and worn down by 
time, demolished by the weather, scarred by the weather, worn 
away with age, colored with age, (bells) cracked by time, (towers) 
rotted by time, (clocks) degraded by the weather, made grimy by 
time, (bells) caved in by time, crumbling away with the time, 
mined by the times (sic), worn with age, worn-down by the weather 
(after being destroyed by the Revolution), corroded by the weather 
etc., etc. 
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12. attirent l’ceil et la pensée du voyageur: 


Translations: attracked (sic) the eye; attract both the eye and 
the thoughts (2), catch the eye and hold the attention, attrack (sic) 
(4), (two steeples) attracts, (two clocks) attracts, (two bells) at- 
tracts, attracks, catch the eye and thought, draw to them gaze and 
meditation, draw the attention of the eye and the thought of the 
traveler, attract the attention, attract the eye and the mind (2), 
consciousness (1), attract the eye of the individual and the thought 
of the traveler (sic), of a traveler (3), etc., etc. 


13. qui descend vers la Provence ou vers I|’Italie: 


Provence=the Provence (10), the province (139), Provence 
(14), Spain (1). 

descend=who goes (12), makes his way (3), steps down (on 
boats!) (1), passes near the province or near Italy (1). 

vers = towards (102), to (60), near (2). 


14. sur les bateaux 4 vapeur: 


Translations: on motor boats, on one of the steamers (steam- 
boats), on sailboats, on wet boats, on boats, crafts, steamships, on 


the litile steamboats, walls of fog (i.e., bdtiment, ‘building’ and 
vapeur = vapor, fog), (of the traveler) who comes from the steam- 
ships. Omission of ‘‘the’’ (in les bateaux) (42). 


15. dont la riviére est tout le jour sillonnée: 


Note: This clause was uniformly muddled, on account of 
sillonnée. Yet probably every candidate had, at one time, read, 
heard, or sung, the Marseillaise, with its line “‘qu’un sang impur 
abreuve nos sillons.” 

tout le jour=every day (131), all day (33). 

sillonnée=is frequented, disturbed, cluttered, dotted, lined, 
filled, thronged, laden, crowded, covered, infested, disturbed, is 
full, spotted, which crowd the river, whose river is disturbed, the 
river of which they are always full, which are piloted up and down 
the river, of which the river is full of, of which the river is filled 
with, (who goes down on the walls of the fog) with which the 
river is always veiled, (on a steamboat) which floats on the river, 
whose river is outlined, which sail the river, with which the river is 
swamped, is doted (sic), is noisy, silhouette the river, of which the 
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river is whistling, whose river is all day swished back and forth, 
which travel the river, with which the river is bestrewn, which are 
numerous on the river, with the river resounds (sic), whose river is 
always quiet, who goes on the steamboat (sing.) by a river, with 
which the river is lined up, which are continually found on the 
river, whose river is everyday alive with the noise of whistles, with 
which the river is teaming (sic), (on the steamboats) who..., 
with which the river glows, whose whistles one can hear the whole 
day long on the bank (=rive?), with which the river bank is 
crowded, whose stream all day is outlined on the wet boats (sic), 
where the river is still every day, on the river that is always calm 
(sillon=silence), the river is hissing (siffler, of serpent?), is sil- 
houetted every day, on the boats by whose steam the river is 
shadowed, whose decks are crowded every day, from which the 
river sounds every day, the river of which is foggy, which are 
always traveling on the river, (on the boats) by whose steam the 
river is shadowed, is explored every day, is resounding, which 
leave long trails in the river, the river is seathing (sic), which ruffle 
the river, the river of which they are, is nearly always full, busy 
with commerce, because of which the river always dotted, etc., etc. 


16. au-dessous de ces ruines de la cathédrale antique: 


Translations of au-dessous de: under (underneath) (31), above 
(44), around, farther away than, beyond, along with, among, along- 
side, outside, at the foot of; and the following gem: “above these 
ruins, the ancient cathedral raises itself for a half a league.” 

ces ruines: the ruins (89). 

de la cathédrale antique: of an antique cathedral (3), antiquated 
(1), Gothic (2). 


17. s’étendent, sur une longueur d’une demi-lieue: 


Note: s’étendent was taken for a present participle (2). The 
English verb is singular, with the subject in the plural (4). Some 
translations: are laid out, are found, (the houses) stretch them- 
selves, (below these, the ruins of the antique cathedral) extend the 
length of half a league, (under the ruins of the antique cathedral) 
on stretches of land to a distance of one half league are found (a long 
row of houses), about half a league away, on a Jong stretch, about 
half a mile, of a half-mile in length, a half-lieue, a half liegue (sic) 
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at a length, extending over a length of half a section, stretched out 
for about half a league, for a short distance, on a longer projection, 
for almost the length of a half a league, at the length, about a half- 
league wide, etc., etc. 


18. de longues files de maisons blanches et des quais: 


Translations: the long lines (2), the long rows (3), the long files 
(1), some long lines (13), of long rows (3), from long rows (5) a long 
line (2), (extending over a length of half the section) of long lines 
of white houses and of the quais, some long rows of which (sic) 
houses; and the quays (7) and of quays (i.e., dependent upon de 
longues files) (15), and the docks (5) and the wharves (2) and of 
wharves (5), from the docks (1) and of docks (1) and some quays 
(11). 


19. ot l’on débarque et ot l’on embarque les marchandises du 
midi de la France: 


Note: The object of débarque is ‘les marchandises du midi de 
la France’ and the object of embarque is ‘“‘les produits des vignobles 
mdconnais,’’ but no candidate know that, because no candidate 
knew anything about the geographical location of Wdécon and the 
“Midi de la France.” The translations have two meanings: (a) 
where a person gets off the steamer (debarquer) and the steamer is 
loaded with (+ both objects) (19) or (b) both objects are the objects 
of both verbs (145). Marchandises—merchandises (12). Where one 
loads and unloads (145); the middle (center) of France (164). 


20. et les produits des vignobles maconnais: 


Note: Four candidates thought that produits was a verb and les 
its object (‘‘and produces them from vignobles maconnais’’). Sev- 
eral connected mdconnais with connaitre and other saw ‘“‘noble”’ in 
vignobles. Isn’t a “recognitional’’ method and a “‘recognitional”’ 
knowledge a wonderful thing? 

Translations: vignobles maconnais: peasants (i.e., the opposite 
of “‘nobles’’), grape-growers, vineyard (sing.), produce from w-ne 
merchants, wine growing Maconians, vine growers, grocers, of the 
Maconese village, of the people of Macon, wine vintners, wine 
manufacturers, merchants of the laboring inhabitants of Macon, 
products from the vineyards, grape vineyards, dealers, of the hard 
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working MAconnite, industrious inhabitants of M4con, of vener- 
able Macons, of the earnest workers, of the workers, of the peddlers, 
traders, merchants of vineyards, enterprises, sturdy inhabitants of 
Macon, worthy merchants, (the products) of the country, the 
Macon farmers, vines of the Macon, (products) of the old noble 
Macons, inhabitants, wine warehouses, industrious people, of 
lesser Macon merchants, of the worthy Maconaise, of the vine 
nobles, (products) of the Maconians, (products) from fruit vines, 
growers, wine growers, Macon gleaners, of the cultivated vine- 
yards, tradesmen, MAaconian wine products, products of the un- 
known dealers, produce of the poorly know—, earnest workers, the 
Masons, of the worthy Maconnaise, of the known vegetation, well 
known vines, the unknown—, of scarcely known merchants, of 
unknown vineyards, of famous vineyards, etc., etc. 


21. Le haut de la ville: 


Translations: 

ville= village (20), town (14). 

Le haut = top (53), height (100), unclassified (11), of which note: 
—the elevated town, the peak of the city, at the other end of the 
town, the tower of the city, the outskirts of the city, the noise of the 
city (cf. plus haut!), above the village, the farthest part of the 
city, etc., etc. 


22. que l’on n’apercoit pas de la riviére: 

Translations: which is seen (negative omitted) (8), which you do 
not notice (37), where one does not see the river (de la riviere is 
thought of as partitive!) (10), where one can see nothing but the 
river (2), is not perceived from the river, as one can not see it from 
the river, (i.e., it is deserted because one can not see it from the river!). 


23. est abandonné au silence et au repos: 


Note: Of the 164 translations, 114 were unobjectionable. Of the 
other 50, the great majority seemed to have the idea that the in- 
habitants had abandoned the upper part of the city without mak- 
ing any noise (it is left in silence, is abandoned in silence, has been 
left to quiet, is deserted in silence and rest, is left alone im silence 
and in rest, is neglected to the silence and rest, is lost in the si- 
lence and repose, is devoted to quiet and peacefulness, is wrapped 
in quiet and peace). 
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24. On la dirait une ville espagnole: 


Note: There were 75 instances of the wrong tense of dirait or 
the insertion of a modal auxiliary: It could be called a Spanish 
town (5), they call it a Spanish town (10), it would be called a Span- 
ish city (6), one (they) should call it (8), one should say it was a 
Spanish city (1), it could be called a Spanish city (4), one could 
almost say it was a Spanish city (1), they call it a Spanish village 
(city, town) (3), some one has called it a Spanish city (1), it used to 
be called a Spanish city (they used to call it, people used to call it) 
(9), one would call it (or it is called) (sic) (1), it is called (2), they 
say it is (1), they called it (4), they call (erased for ‘‘named’’) it a 
Spanish village (city), one was calling it (1), one might call it (6), 
it is said to be (2), it has been called (1), one might say it was a 
city of Spain, one might say a Spanish city (1), one would say it 
resemble (sic) a Spanish city.* 


25. les hautes murailles des anciens couvents: 


Translations: high walls (omission of “‘the’’) (21), the high walls 
of some ancient convents (13), the towering walls, the high terraces, 
the high walls of the citadel, former convents (6), ancient lodging 


places of olden convents, aged convents, antique convents. 


26. en assombrissent les rues étroites: 


Note: Three candidates thought en assombrissent was a present 
participle (darkening, while the narrow streets grow darker, jutting 
into the narrow streets), two others translated en by “of it.’”’ In 
all other cases en was omitted (i.e., its streets=ihe streets). 

Translations: sombered the streets, border, cloud, overhang (4), 
inclosed, adds to the quiet of, give a sombre atmosphere to, frown 
down on, (walls) rise in, tower in, embrace, seem to darken, shelter, 
darkened, line, make look sombre (2), give shade to, cast their 
shadow on, crowd, overshadowing, resemble the narrow streets of 
one (!), draw together the narrow streets, shade, shadow, cast 
foreboding shadows on, lighten (=alpha privative?), overshadow 
(4), somberize, lull the streets into somber silence, make somber 
(2), shadow the narrowstreets of it, rise above, make dark, confined, 


*1 wonder what would be the resu!t if these students were asked to retrans- 
late the above examples into French! 
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lend formality to the straight streets, cast their shadow on, are 
assembled in, hide, throw shadows on, fill, etc., etc., Rues étroites 
=straight streets (16), side streets, winding streets, surrounding 
streets, paved streets, ragged streets, the straight roads (3). 


27. L’herbe y croit l’été entre les pavés: 


Note: l'herbe was translated: grass (58), the grass (61), plants, 
herbs, herbage, the herbe, moss, foliage. Thirty-two candidates 
omitted y. Only two knew that Jes pavés means, the flags, the paving 
stones (162 translate it ‘‘pavements”’ i.e walks, sidewalks). Twelve 
thought that croft was a form of croire and that l’ét é was its object 
(they did not know that /’é¢é means in the summer, nor that /’hiver 
further on in the passage means in the winter). Two mistook croft 
for some form of créer, and one thought that /’été was the past 
participle of étre. 

Translations: Grass believes (thinks) summer is there; the grass 
there believes summer, grass finds summer, one perceives the grass, 
the grass believe (sic) it summer, grass believes here that summer 
comes between the pavements, grass is thought to have been under 
the walks, the grass greets the spring, grass grew there, grass 
believes spring there, the grass here has grown between the side- 
walks, herbage between the paving stones indicate summer time, 
it is believed that the grass grows there between the pavements, 
the grass increased, the grass crops up, grass peeps there, the grass 
creates there summer between the pavements, etc., etc. 


28. un collége, un hépital, des églises, les unes restaurées, les 
autres délabrées: 


Translations: collége = college (164); hépital = inn (1); des églises 
=the churches (10), some churches (93), churches (61); les unes, 
some (151), the ones (10), one (3); les autres = others (i.e., not all 
the churches are accounted for) (111). 

Restaurées—restored ones, the only restaurants, rebuilt, res- 
taurants (7), either restaurants or small lunchrooms, resurrected 
churches (2), restored ones, a few restaurants, the restored ones, 
both restored ones, renovated, etc., etc. 

Delabrées: some dilapidated ones, falling to pieces, out of re- 
pairs, other places, some delapidated (sic), others broken down, 
ruined, and other ruins, falling in ruins, and dismantled ones, in a 
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state of deterioration, neglected, torn down (and used as stores!), 
in ruins and desolation, taken down, stripped to the bare walls, 
broken up, moldering, altered, demolished, untouched, etc., etc. 


29. et servant de magasins aux tonneliers du pays: 


Note: tonneliers, mistranslated by 160 candidates: merchants, 
inhabitants, tunnel diggers, miners, peddlers, laborers from the 
country, people, shoppers, traders, farmers, tourists, the products, 
tanners, marketers, millers, tradesmen, workmen, shippers, deal- 
ers, ware-sellers, business men, providers of the town, store-pur- 
chasers, various commodities, toilers, shopkeepers, etc., etc., Du 
pays (strictly, of the district) was always “‘of or from the country.” 
Servant de magasins had 15 mistranslations, because the candidates 
did not know the idiom, servir de... d quelqu’un (de was consid- 
ered the partitive or the preposition ‘‘of”’ or was merely disre- 
garded). One candidate thought servant a noun, “employé of 
stores.”’ 


30. Une grande place, plantée de tilleuls 4 ses deux extrémités: 

place = place (161). 

grande = large, fine, big, great, grand, huge, wonderful, fine. 

d ses deux extrémités=from its two ends, along, up to; sides, 
length, width. 

tilleuls: Only 5 candidates knew the meaning, the others guessed as 
follows: birch trees, plants, parks, lime trees, trees, flowers, shrubs, 
tulips, hedges, garden beds, elms, greens, oak trees, ash trees, 
primroses; a large place where parts are planted at both ends; a 
large plot planted by the farmers; planted between the rows; paved 
with tile; loaded with tillage; roofed with tiles both the length and 
the width of the enclosure, etc., etc. 


31. ot les enfants jouent, oi les vieillards s’assoient au soleil 
dans les beaux jours. 

Translations: Les vieillards = old men (for ‘“‘old people’’ of both 
sexes) (161); s’assoient taken as subjunctive, and “play” changed 
to “may play” (15); beaux jours=in (on) “beautiful” days (108), 
with 11 paraphrases such as “bask in the sun.” 


32. de longs faubourgs 4 maisons basses: 
Note: Of the 164 candidates, 101 translated de... d as “from 
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. to.” The following will give an idea of the mistranslations: the 
long roofs of low houses, faubourgs at the low houses, along the 
suburbs low houses climb, the length of low houses, the long 
streets, avenues, rows, long walks to low houses, some low cabins, 
streets of low houses, districts, paths from the long narrow streets, 
from long buildings, long smokestacks on low houses, there are 
long paths from the low houses, some large windmills on low houses 
etc., etc. 


33. qui montent en serpentant: 

Note: Idea approximately correct (164), expression poor (116) 
(e.g., houses climbing like a serpent, crawling, twisting, circling, 
etc.). 


34. jusqu’au sommet de la colline: 
Note: jusqu’au=almost to (11). 


35. a l’embouchure des grandes routes: 


Note: I take it to mean that the suburbs debouch into the high- 
ways. Of the 164 candidates, 101 had this idea but the expression 
of it is poor in all cases; 63 were definitely wrong. The following 
will give an idea of the variety of translations (with grandes routes 
uniformly mistranslated) : to the beginning of the great roads, opea- 
ing, junction, crossing, meeting place, joining, enclosure, object, 
terminal, embrasure, enclosure, hiding (i.e., embusquer?), mouth 
(6), intersession (sic), approach, intersection, entrance, crossing 
end, expanse, at the meeting, with the crossing, to the mingling, 
beginning, touching on the big roads, to the hardness of large road- 
ways, to the turnings, at the mouth of larger ways, on both sides of 
great streets, along the highways of great roads, to the edge, retire 
from the large roads, at the turning of the large roads, to the axis of 
large roads, wide roads, to the embrasures of the great roads, at the 
fork of the main roads, at the windings of the large roads, etc., etc. 


36. quelques jolies maisons: 


Translation: quelques = some (102), several (40), a few (22). The 
reader is referred to the parable of the sower, in the Bible, and in- 
vited to substitute ‘“‘several”’ or “‘a few’’ for “some,” in order to 
feel the “‘extension”’ of these words. 
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37. dont une face regarde la ville, tandis que l’autre est déja 
plongée dans la campagne et dans la verdure: 


Note: Idea wrong (two houses, one facing the city, the other the 
country) (153); une face=a face (a person) (5); est plongée=a été 
plongée (has been plunged) (21) ; Ja verdure = pasture land, greeness 
(sic) (16), meadows (2), foliage, vegitation, green meadows, growth, 
shrubbery, verdant region, in the greeness (sic) of the country, 
thicket, and surrounded by plant life, pasture, forest, in the green 
region, hill, in the growths, fresh growing things of nature, verdant 
meadows, grass, grasses, hedges, vegitation, greens, green splendor, 
woods, green shrubbery, green earth, green pastures, bushes, 
green-growing things, etc., etc. 


Note the following sample versions: 


(Some houses) one of which faces the village, while the other; 
of which a face looks at the city, while the other; where one looks 
out on the city; (several pretty houses) of which one faces the city, 
while another ; houses which face the village, while the other; some 
pretty houses give an appearance to the city while others are 
hidden in the country; a few pretty houses, one of which . . . while 
the other; houses facing the street, while the other (no antecedent) ; 
one sees beautiful houses, one of which faces the city while the 
other lies buried in the country and shrubbery; the front . . . while 
the others (p/.); some pretty houses which look upon the city, 
whereas the others are deep in the country and the forest; the front 
of which looks at the city, while the other (mo antecedent); une 
face=a part; whose front looks upon the city, while the other is 
situated in the country (mo antecedent) ; the fronts of which face the 
city, while another . . . several pretty houses face the city, while on 
the other hand one is already plunged into the country; some 
beautiful houses which face the town one way, while the other has 
already been plunged into the country; houses which face the city, 
while the /atter . . . ; some pretty houses which face the village and 
another which is deep in the country and in the hill; of which one 
faces the town and its neighbors . . . ; several pretty houses, one of 
which faces the city, while the other... ; one side of which face 
(sic) the city while the other side is already steeped into the country 
atmosphere and greens (sic); several of the beautiful houses, out of 
which a face looks at the city; some pretty houses which look 
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opposite the town as if the other already was plunged in the coun- 
try; the front of one of which..., while the other... ; some 
beautiful houses, one of whose fronts looks upon the town, while the 
other .. . , one side of which; houses of which the front of one faces 
the city, while the other; whose fronts . . . ; which one looks for ina 
city (regarder=to look for!); some pretty houses facing the town 
and others .. . ; of which the front of one faces the city, while the 
other . . . ; houses which face the city, while the other (no antece- 
dent); houses of which a face looks at the town, while the other; 
whose front ... while the other; whose fronts . .. while others; 
one side of which looks (sic) at the city while their other sides (sic) 
are thrust into the country and earth, etc., etc. 


38. et, aux alentours de la place: 


Note: Idea (=autour de la place), 99 correct, 65 wrong; but no 
one made any distinction between aux alentours de la place and 
autour de la place (and place=place, always). The following will 
give some idea of the variety of the translations: surrounding the 
place, to the other part of the place, and at the other end, a little 
distance away (=J/oin?), for the visitors of the place (= aller? faire 


un tour?), in the corners, at the corners, and to the other towers 
(=tours!), and of the surroundings, for the foreigners (= aller? 
retour?), and the other surroundings, in the surroundings, in the by- 
ways, in other spots, in the distance, in the open parts, and then a 
little from the place, at the sides, a¢ the center, throughout the 
place, for the tourists of the place, and to the rest of the place, at 
the outskirts of the place, at the edges, and at all directions of the 
place, surrounding, all around, at the entrance, ¢o the environs, 
for those who tour the place, on the outlying sections, and in the 
neighborhood, and to the ones who are far away (=/ointain?) from 
the place, im the center, in the heart of the place, and for fre- 
quenters of the city, near the place, and around the edges, to the 
hotel-keepers of the place, for the visitors to the place, at the outer 
edges, at the neighboring places, on the outer circle, to the side, in 
the center of the court, to the farther end, in the other places or 
districts, and as to the surroundings of the place, on the long sides, 
in all the place, to the residents, and as for the inns of the place, 
at the sides of this space, to the sojourners of the place, to the 
passers of the place (=aller?), etc., etc. 
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39. cinq ou six hdétels, qui recgoivent, l’hiver, les anciennes 
familles de la province: 


Note: hétels=hotels (164), in spite of the explanatory phrase 
that follows it: ou grandes maisons presque toujours fermées. The 
candidates (a) did not know the meaning of hétel = mansion, (b) 
thought that since fermées was fem. pl. modifying maisons, there 
must be two classes of buildings, hotels and mansions, and that the 
hotels were open, the mansions almost always closed but that both 
welcomed certain ‘‘guests”’ in the winter. 

Note the following oddities: (a) l’hiver is the object of recoivent 
(= welcome winter) (8); the winter for in winter (18) ; former families 
(42); provincial families (18); the old families from the province 
(72); ancient families (‘‘the’’ omitted) (39); gui recoivent:—are in- 
habited by; which may receive (i.e., subjunctive) (3); where they 
go; which take in; which welcome (6); in which. 


40. Voila le coup d’ ceil de la haute ville: 

Note: The phrasing and the punctuation show that only 13 of 
the candidates knew that voild referred to the enumeration of 
physical aspects of the city preceding this phrase. 

Note the following: the lofty city (but the first part of the passage 
stresses the fact that it is built on the slope of a hill scarcely higher 
than the surrounding fields); the grand city, the high city, the 
elevated city, the heights of the village; the eyeview, here is the 
appearance, there is a glance from, this is the outstanding feature, 
there is the envy of the village above, that is the panorama of the 
lofty city, there in a twinkling of an eye, the elevated city at a 
wink, that is the grand city at a glance, this is a survey of the 
heights of the city, there is the first visual impression of the high 
city, there is the outward view of the high city; a view from the 
high city (27), etc., etc. 

In conclusion, let me express the pious hope that teachers in 
high schools and colleges will ponder the phrase used by Professor 
O. T. Robert of Smith College, that reading inaccurately 2000 
pages of French can never lead to accuracy in one page of French 
(in spite of Morrison’s famous “law” of initial diffuse movements). 

R. PRICE 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 
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A BASIC FRENCH VOCABULARY 


(Summary: Confusion of vocabulary lists; inadequacy of frequency counts; prin- 
ciples of vocabulary selection; the work of a committee of high-school and college 
teachers; the lists; tables of distribution.) 


HE movement to establish basic requirements in various sub- 
ject matters, impelled by curricular needs, has been growing 
in recent years. For some time the College Entrance Examination 
Board has been specifying the words to be learned in successive 
years of Latin. Certain states, having state-wide supervision like 
New York, have from time to time set vocabulary requirements in 
foreign languages, more or less subjectively. 
The data from which such lists are chosen come from two main 
sources: 

(1) Existing beginning textbooks are analyzed and the words 
common to a certain proportion of the texts become a list. Natu- 
rally this method represents an average situation only, and the re- 
sult, since it represents merely a composite judgment of the fitness 
of a vocabulary which a number of authors have ‘“‘guessed’’ to be 
necessary, is likely to be of little value to the individual learner 
using any one of the books analyzed. Perhaps its chief value is as a 
guide to test-makers as a temporary remedy against vocabulary 
chaos. 

(2) The other source is that of frequency counts: the actual 
tabulation of the number of times words and idioms appear in a 
sampling of literature and the listing of the words in order of fre- 
quency, down to a certain minimum. Objections have been raised 
against this method also: (a) the written language only is sampled, 
and as no count has yet been made of speech vocabulary, it must 
be assumed that the two media of expression correlate highly. (b) 
The literature analyzed must be chosen subjectively: more from 
this author instead of that, more drama instead of novel, might in- 
clude certain words and exclude others. In large counts there is 
evidence that the change is slight, at least among the words of 
higher frequency, but that the position of individual words in the 
list may be changed. (c) To be effective such a count must cover 
several million running words and error easily creeps in. (d) Based 
on past literature, the count must be revised at intervals to avoid 
being static. Again it seems that such revisions affect very little 
the words of higher frequency. (e) Such scientifically tabulated 
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counts often leave curious gaps. For example, of the numbers 1-20, 
dix-neuf is missing from the Vander Beke list. (f) Environmental 
words about daily life, considered valuable by authors and teach- 
ers for elementary stories and class work, are usually missing or 
have a low merit index. 

Following the startling paper of Walter Wadepuhl in 1923 (1)! 
who found only 227 words common to twenty widely-used begin- 
ning German textbooks, similar studies of the first type mentioned 
above were made for Spanish by Elsie Jamieson, (2) and by C. W. 
Cartwright (3); and for French by Ben Wood (4) and by J. T. 
Fotos (5). Following the frequency count in English by Thorndike 
in 1921 (6) and the 400,000-word count in French by Henmon in 
1924 (7), the Modern Foreign Language Study published lists of 
words and of idioms in French, German and Spanish based on 
counts that covered more than a million running words each (8). 

A third source of vocabulary lists should be noted: the work of 
individuals and committees who attempt to overcome the above 
disadvantages and to produce standard lists, not chosen subjec- 
tively as in many of the early syllabi, but based on scientific data. 
F. J. Ward tried this in French in 1926 (9), attempting to combine 
the data from Thorndike and from Henmon. Florence M. Baker 
used somewhat the same data in 1931 (10). Purin used similar 
sources for his German list (11) and the ‘‘New York List” is based 
mainly on the frequency counts by the “‘Study”’ with the additions 
deemed necessary by the selecting committee (12). It is a list of 
this general character that the present committee submits, a list 
designed to meet the teaching needs of American schools, a list 
which it is hoped will become basic for the construction of elemen- 
tary textbooks and of tests and for the editing of graded reading 
texts. 

In 1931 the French section of the A.M.L.T. of the Central 
West and South appointed a committee to undertake this task. In 
order to serve the interests of all parties and to secure a list which 
would be most likely to be accepted as authoritative, members 
were selected from both high-school and college teachers represent- 
ing at the same time both the “direct-oral” and the ‘direct- 
reading” methods of approach. The chairman represented the pro- 
fessional needs of teacher training. George E. Vander Beke (Mar- 


‘ Numbers refer to Bibliography, p. 274. 
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quette University) and Frederick D. Cheydleur (University of 
Wisconsin) consented to be consulting members of the Committee. 

The following principles of selection were agreed upon: 

“The point of departure in selecting the items contained in this 
basic vocabulary list is two assumptions or principles: (a) the list 
is made for authors and for teachers to enable them to present in 
written and in spoken discourse graded materials that tell a story, 
present a description or an exposition, or that contain ideas as a 
French author would express them; (b) the list should be adequate 
in scope and length to enable the student to comprehend suffi- 
ciently, when reading and when listening, any communication 
suited to his maturity and experience. 

“Consequently, the items included are rated according to the 
probable needs of learners and within the scope of these needs, ac- 
cording to the burden of learning them. It is assumed that every 
new vocabulary unit will be met with in appropriate contextual 
setting, and that no portions of the list will be used for memorizing 
apart from a suitable context. The rédle of cognates is estimated 
largely on the assumption that the learning materials are to be seen 
by the learner, since most French cognates are recognizable as such 
by the eye and comparatively few by the ear. 

“If we assume that the presence of a large number of cognates 
in reading material may be considered as adding little to the burden 
of vocabulary learning, the same assumption can not be made of 
those inflections of nouns, adjectives and verbs which are not read- 
ily associated with the dictionary form of the word. Hence, these 
inflections must be treated as an addition to the vocabulary load. 
In the case, however, of changes resulting from phonetic phenom- 
ena or from the addition of suffixes and prefixes, these may be 
treated as ‘usages’ without increasing the vocabulary load, pro- 
vided the recognizable stem retains its primary meaning.”’ 

Making use of all known sources of vocabulary data, each mem- 
ber of the committee, working independently, sent to the chairman 
a list of 2,000-3,000 words and idioms, a number suggested as ade- 
quate by the recently revised C.E.E.B. requirements. 

It was to be expected that the two proponents of the “direct- 
reading” approach would stick closer to the Vander Beke words and 
Cheydleur idioms which had been found most frequent in reading 
materials. Mr. Coleman chose roughly the first 2069 items in Van- 
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der Beke and a number from each category of the Cheydleur idiom 
list based on an arbitrary range limit and added a few items of 
lower range, the total (about 500) being a subjective estimate of 
the proper type of idioms to support the number of words chosen. 
To this he added the names of months, seasons, days of the week, 
and numerals 1-100 not included in the Vander Beke list or within 
the range limits which he designated. He agreed that certain en- 
vironmental words like pleuvoir should appear in a supplementary 
list. He checked his list against the New York list. 

Miss Eddy took a proportionate number of Vander Beke items 
(2400) and Cheydleur (600), checking off duplicates, such as cer- 
tain reflexive verbs and compound prepositions or conjunctions 
and making certain combinations. Checking the word-lists of Mé- 
ras, Goddard, Wood, Horn, Dale, Palmer, Ogden, and New York 
State, she compiled and added a list of specific class-room and com- 
mon environmental terms, and, on the principle of need to express 
certain general ideas, added some lower frequency words. 

It is again to be expected that proponents of the “direct oral”’ 
approach should advocate environmental vocabulary (usually low 
in frequency according to word counts) as a preliminary to high- 
frequency ‘‘reading”’ words. Mr. Bovée tabulated the words found 
twice or oftener in the three books which he believes most widely 
used in the two-year course: Petits Contes de France, Le Voyage de 
M. Perrichon, and L’Abbé Constantin. This list of about 2000 words 
was checked against the first 2000 Vander Beke items, the Ward 
list, New York State, Ford and Hicks, the vocabulary of his own 
beginning text, and, he adds, ‘‘just a little bit of my own judg- 
ment.’’ This remark refers to words like bonbon, gant, boutique, 
cinéma, etc. ‘‘Because,’’ he adds, “‘they are part of the life of the 
student and have a distinct appeal.’’ The idioms he chose came 
largely from lists prepared for another book. 

Mr. Jameson also engaged in two investigations in compiling 
his lists. It will be remembered that the VanderBeke list is ar- 
ranged in order of range and, within ranges, of frequency. The 
Buchanan Spanish list found an index of merit by adding the range 
to one-tenth the frequency. The Ford-Hicks list was also compiled 
from the Vander Beke items found common to a list arranged by 
range and toa list arranged by frequencies. Mr. Jameson, through a 
graduate student, found the most common 2400 words according 
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to a formula of range times frequency. In addition to this he at- 
tempted to find a possible speech vocabulary by analyzing the 
vocabularies of seven conversational manuals, all written by native 
Frenchmen for American use. A list of 2270 items common to three 
or more manuals was obtained, of which, however, only 161 items 
were common to all seven. Mr. Jameson’s idioms were obtained by 
an independent study to which were added certain expressions which 
his experience had proved valuable. As he was not able within the 
time limits to combine these lists into one list, that work was done 
in the office of the chairman. 

The first work of tabulating the member lists was done mainly 
by a graduate student of Ohio State University, Mr. Donald Satt- 
ler, and on a grant of $50.00 from Ohio State University at the be- 
ginning of the project. 

A master list was made, composed of all the Vander Beke items, 
and in addition any items in any of the other lists mentioned which 
are not found in Vander Beke. At this point a tentative list being 
prepared by G. E. Vander Beke of Marquette University and C. E. 
Young, University of Wisconsin Milwaukee Branch, was checked 
against the master list. The member lists were also checked against 
this master list, new items as proposed being entered alphabeti- 
cally. The Eddy list of idioms was entered on the list and the other 
idiom lists were checked against it. A tentative selection of all the 
items proposed by as many as two members of the committee 
yielded a list of slightly over 3000 items. 

The chairman, having in mind the vocabulary burden of be- 
ginning texts, and the probable difficulty of learning each item, 
had pointed out the inconsistency of lists which contained many 
cognates that add presumably no vocabulary burden, but con- 
tained only the infinitive of irregular verbs, many forms of which 
bear little resemblance to the infinitive. Consequently, he compiled 
a verb-form list of about 100 items from 28 verbs, which proved by 
inspection to provide keys to other verbs of similar irregularities. 
Thus parattre is the key to disparattre, connaitre, reconnattre, etc. 
This list of 100 items was added to the alphabetical list. The cog- 
nates considered recognizable in context (about 900 out of the 
3000), were left in the alphabetical list but listed separately for a 
vote in regard to the readiness with which they may be recognized 
as cognates. Over 300 were identical in spelling and meaning with 
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English. Others differed only in endings (calme, accepter, etc.); 
others in slight phonetic changes (géographie, beauté, etc.). 

In this first tentative list an attempt was made to indicate idi- 
oms by indenting, but since nearly 100 items were found listed both 
in Vander Beke and Cheydleur, the question was raised whether 
such items are words or idioms. In view of the nature of the list, 
such a distinction seemed useless, and, the members concurring 
with the chairman’s recommendation, the final list was made alpha- 
betical. 

Each member was asked to vote for or against each item of this 
tentative list, for or against the “‘goodness”’ of the items in the cog- 
nate list, the verb-form list, and five categorical lists of environ- 
mental words, all of which were arranged from the complete alpha- 
betical list. These categories embraced: (1) Numerals, Days, 
Months; (2) Articles of Clothing; (3) Food and Drink; (4) Parts of 
the Body; (5) Home and School. 

In due time the voted lists were returned and a new arrange- 
ment was effected. The 2393 items chosen unanimously by all four 
members became the Primary List; a Secondary List comprised 
the 426 items receiving a majority vote, on many of which the 
chairman’s vote decided a tie. This new listing of 2819 items was 
now re-typed; a new cognate list of 762 items was made; the verb- 
form list was condensed to 79 items including two or three that had 
been missed; and the environmental lists were revised. All changes 
were typed separately to be corroborated or disapproved, and a 
third vote was taken on these cases. As a result of this, 67 items 
were dropped from the Secondary List and two items shifted from 
the Secondary to the Primary List. Twenty-five items were 
dropped from the cognate list. As the lists now stand, there are a 
total of 2752 items: 2395 Primary and 357 Secondary. Of these, 
737 are considered to be recognizable cognates. 

One difficulty in the use of cognates was solved by Dale’s study 
of how well Eighth Grade children know the English words of the 
Thorndike list (13). The chairman was able to find for each English 
word, of which the French equivalent had been judged by the 
Committee to be recognizable, the per cent of Eighth Grade chil- 
dren who knew it. For example, absence is known to 100%, accent 
88%, accident 96%; but régime to only 52%, pretext to 57%, aug- 
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ment to 49%, superb to 18%. Other words are of low frequency in 
the Thorndike list, such as souvenir (17th thousand), interrogate 
(16th thousand), dissimulate (14th thousand). On this basis no 
word beyond the 10th thousand in Thorndike or known to less than 
75% of Eighth Graders was admitted to the cognate list, which is 
made up of words to be treated as known when in context. A study 
by Limper at Iowa State, of the ability of children to recognize 
French cognates, was also of value in determining the ultimate 
list. 

Only 17 items not found in Vander Beke or in Cheydleur were 
included in the Basic List. Of the following, the first three are in 
the Primary List, the others in the Secondary List: chemin de fer, il 
fait attention, pomme de terre; Allemagne, anniversaire, Angleterre, 
brosse, dictée, Espagne, Etats-Unis, au fond de, nager, Noél, peigner, 
rhume, stylo (graphe), thé. 

At this point the chairman’s device for putting the Vander 
Beke and Cheydleur lists on toa comparable basis must be de- 
scribed. The 6136 Vander Beke items (69 plus 6067) were divided 
into four approximately equal parts as nearly as range and fre- 
quency divisions would permit. These were numbered 1, 2, 3, 4. 
Each of these was divided into three parts and labelled a, b, c. 
Thus the designation /a indicates the first 12th (roughly 500) of 
the Vander Beke list. In like manner each category of the Idiom 
list was divided into so-called ‘‘frequency ratings,”’ of about 150 
items each. Hence the total /a items comprise roughly the first 12th 
of each list. For the convenience of the reader and for future refer- 
ence, this chart is reproduced in Table I of the Appendix (p. 272). 
Table II in the Appendix gives the distribution of the various 
categories by these frequency ratings. 

A glance will show how the selection has been aided by the 
frequency counts. To make it more apparent, Table III shows the 
same data in per cents combined into groups 1, 2, 3, 4, and 0. 

We see that the 1800 items of Ja, /b, and Jc comprise three- 
fourths of the Primary List and two-thirds of the total. Here we 
find two-thirds of the cognates, three-fourths of the numerals, and 
96% of the verb-forms. Curiously enough we find the names of 
three-fourths of the parts of the body here, while the other environ- 
mental words are of much lower standing. 
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Looking only at the /a list containing 675 entries, we note that 
it comprises about one-fourth of the total number of items, con- 
tains 83% of the verb-forms and nearly one-third of the idioms. 
Only 12% of the cognates are found in Ja, however, while /b con- 
tains 24% of the cognates and Jc, 30%. When we test the adequacy 
of the Ja group for expressing ideas, we find all the personal, rela- 
tive, interrogative, and demonstrative pronouns; possessive and 
demonstrative adjectives; nearly all the negatives; the numbers 
1-10 (except 9), 15, 20, 100 and 1000. With 46 adverbs, 31 preposi- 
tions and 13 conjunctions, we should fare quite handily. However, 
although eleven of the 39 parts of the body are listed here, we have 
no foods, no drinks, no clothing, no months, no days. 

Will the Basic Vocabulary be adequate for speech purposes? 
If the Jameson analysis of conversation manuals (14) has any valid- 
ity as an indication of speech vocabulary, one may note that of the 
161 items common to all seven books analyzed, all but one (oie) are 
in the Basic Vocabulary. Of these, 95% are in the Primary List 
and 67% are Ja words; 88% are in Group 1 (Ja, 1b, Ic). It some- 
what shakes our faith, however, in the validity of such a basis of 
evidence to realize that these six authors of seven books could 
agree unanimously on only seven per cent of the words used in 
their books. 

Here then, is the French vocabulary suggested as basic for the 
two-year course in American schools. The list has behind it the 
combined judgments of the author of the synthesizing volume of 
the Modern Foreign Language Study and of the author of Le Cercle 
Francais, the manual for French Conversational Clubs; of the au- 
thor of one of the best known French “Direct-reading” textbook 
series for high schools, and of the author of one of the best known 
French “‘Direct-oral”’ textbooks for high schools. On such author- 
ity teachers should be willing to receive it sympathetically, to try 
it out in supplementary lesson units, to build tests on it, to adapt 
readers to it. From such use will come constructive criticism. Per- 
haps it is too large, too small, poorly organized. The list can be 
adopted finally and officially only after it has been put to severe 
tests of its representative character and of its usefulness for teach- 
ers and learners. With these considerations clearly in mind, the 
members of the committee submit it to their colleagues in the pro- 
fession. 
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Russe. P. JAMESON, Oberlin College 
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II=item in the Secondary List; all items not so marked are in the Primary 


List. 


*=item in the Cognate List (see Appendix) 


E1, E2, etc.=item in an Environmental List (see Appendix) 


Irregular verb forms are followed by the infinitive in parentheses; although not 
listed separately in Vander Beke, these items are given the frequency rating of the 


infinitive. 
a, as (avoir) 
tot) 


a (characteristic, 
as “homme a 


la barbe noire’) 


a (ravir) 
a ce qu’ (il dit) 
a I’ (italienne) 


II al (aiguille); a la 


main 
II au printemps 
II abaisser 


* abandonner 
abattre 
abbé 


abord 
d’abord (tout—) 


* accepter 
* accident 
* accompagner 
* accomplir 
accord 
d’accord (il est— 
avec moi) 
II accorder 
accourir 


II accrocher 
II accroitre 


a 
a (demain) (bien- ‘ 


accueillir 
* accuser 
acheter 
achever 
acquérir (acquis, 
acquiers) Ic 
acquiers (acquérir) 1c 
acquis (acquérir) 1c 
* acte ib 


* actif (active) (adj.) 2a 
* action 1b 
actuel (-lement) 
adieu 
II addition 
* admettre 
* administration 
* admirable 
* admiration 
* admirer 


* adopter 

* adresse 

* adresser 
s’adresser a 


*II affecter 
* affection 
* affirmer 

II affoler 


affreux (-euse) 
afin de 
afin que 
* Age 
*II Agé 
* agent 
agir 


s’agir de 
agiter 
agréable 


aide 

ai, aie, ait (avoir) 
aider 

aigu, aigué 

aile 

aille (aller) 
ailleurs 

d’ailleurs 
aimable 

aimer 


aimer mieux 
ainé 

ainsi 

ainsi que 
air 

aise 

a 
ajouter 
allée 


Allemagne 


allemand 

aller (vais, va, vas, 
vont, irai, aille) 1 
(ce chapeau me 
va (mal) 

il va (bien) 

il va chercher (le 
médecin) 

il s’en va 

allons! 

alions donc! 

ailumer 


II allumette 


| 
— 
\ la la 
a 1b 
Ic 
f c 
ta 
| la 
a 1b 
b II 2b 
| 2c Ic 
la la 
la 
' b la 
3a 1c 
2a la 
1b 1b 
Ic 2a 
2a la 
1 
II aborder 2a ~ 
aboutir Ic le Ic 
abri 1c 1c la 
* absence 2a lc I 2a 
* absolu le 1b II PY 0 
* absorber 1b adversaire 2a 
le * affaire la c 
la 2a 
ib 
la Ic 
Ic 2b b 
1 
b tc 
1 1 c 
ib 2b a 
1c 1b a 
2b 
q 2a Ic 
\ 
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Basic French Vocabulary cont’d. 


allure 
alors 
II amateur 

* ambition 
Ame 
amener (ramener) 
amer (-ére) 

* américain 


an 
ancien (-ne) 

I Ane 

II ange 
anglais 

II Angleterre 


angoisse 
* animal 
animer 
année 
II anniversaire 
* annoncer 
aout El 
Il apaiser 
s’apercevoir (de) 
like recevoir) 
apparatire 


Il appareil 
* apparence 
* appartement 


appartenir (like ve- , 


nir) 
appel 
appeler 


il s’appelle (Jean) 


* appétit 
* applaudir 
appliquer 


apporter (rappor- 
ter) 


* apprécier 
ap prendre 
s’appréter 
* approcher (s’—) 
* approuver 
appuyer 
aprés 
rés que 


aprés-midi 
arbre 
ardent 
ardeur 
argent 
*II argument 

* arme 

* armée 

* armer 
arracher 


* arranger 
II arrét 
arréter (s’—) 
en arriére 
* arrivée 
* arriver 
il arrive a (l’ac- 
complir) 
Il il (m/’arrive un 
malheur) 
* att 
* article 


* artiste 
aspect 
s’asseoir (asseyant, 
(assis, assieds, 
assiérai, asseye). 
asseyant, asseye 
(s’asseoir) 
assez (de) 
assieds, assiérai 
(s’asseoir) 
assiette 
assis (s’asseoir) 
assister a 
* associer 


* assurer 

* attacher 

* attaque 

* attaquer 
atteindre (like 

éteindre) 
en attendant 
en attendant que 
attendre 
s’attendre a 
II attendrir 


* attentif (-ive) 
* attention 


aucun (ne—aucun) la 


au-dessous (de) 
au-dessus (de) 
augmenter 
aujourd’hui 


auparavant 

auprés 

auprés de 

aurai (avoir) 

aussi, ‘‘also” (1a); 
“therefore” (1c) 
“as” (3c) 

aussi—que 

aussitét 

autant (de) 

autant que 

d’autant plus (que) la 


auteur 


* automne 


autoriser 


* autorité 


autour 
autour de 
autre 

(nous) autres 
autrefois 
autrement 


avaler 
avance 
d’avance 
avancer 
avant 
avant de 
avant que 
en avant 
avantage 
avec 


avenir 

aventure 

avertir 

aveugle 

avion 

avis 

aviser 

avocat 

avoir (ayant, eu, 
ai, as, a, ont, 
eus, aurai, aie, 
ait, ayons, ayez) 

il a chaud (2a); 
faim (1c); froid 
(1c); soif (1c); 
sommeil (3a, 
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2a Ic 1c 
la 1b 1b 
2b 2a Ic 
2a 2a la 
la la 
1b 2b 
lc 1b 
2a Ic 
aml la 1c 
amitié 1c 1b 
amour la 1c 
amoureux (-euse) 2a 2b qT 
* amuser Ic la 
s’amuser la Ic 
la 1c 
la la 
3a 
Ib 1c 
0 ib | 2c 
ib | 2a 
Ic le 
2a 
2a lc 
la Ic 
0 1b 
1b ib 
2c 1b le 
II 3b 
1b 
la la as 1b 
la 1b 
ib * is 
2a 2b ls 
1c ib is 
2a ib 2a 
1c Ib 
b 1b 
Ic la la 
la 1b 
a 2a 1b 
b Ic Ic 
2a lc 
1b la_ II 2b 
2a_ Il 4a 
3a Ic 
la la ‘Il Ic 
2a la Il 2b 
la 2b 
2b 
1b 2a 
2a la la 
1b ire 1b 
la * attitude 1c 
c 
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Basic French Vocabulary cont'd. 


II 


II 
II 


il 


Il 
II 


ila a (travailler) 1a 
il a affaire 4 (moi) 2a 
il a (50) ans, (1a); 
uel age a-t-il? 
(ic) 
ila beau (crier) la 
il a besoin de 
(livres) la 
iladelachance 
il a envie de (par- 


ler) 
il a honte de (faire 
cela) 2a 
il a l’air (de pen- 
ser) la 
il a l’air (d’un en- 
fant); (fier) 1b 


il a l’intention de 

(se marier) Ic 
(le combat) a lieu la 
il a lieu (de venir) 2a 
il a mal a (la téte) 1c 
il a peine a (étu- 

dier) 1c 
il a peur de (tom- 


il a pitié de (moi) 1c 
il a quelque chose 1b 


il a raison la 
il a soin de (fermer 
la porte) 2a 
il a tort la 
il y a (des plumes 
sur la table) la 


il y a (trois jours) la 
il a (quelque 
chose) 1c 
il y a (5 ans) qu’ 
(il est parti) 1b 


‘Ly a de quoi 2a 
il n’y a pas de 
quoi 4a 
avouer 1b 
avril El 1b 
ayant, ayons, ayez 
(avoir) la 
bain 3a 
baiser (n. and v.) 2b 
baisser Ic 
bal 3a 
balancer 2a 
balle 2b 
banc ES 1c 
bande Ic 


II 
II 


II 
Il 


Il 


II 


Il 


* 


barbe E4 
E2 (n.) 


bas (adj.) 
en bas 
au bas de 
base 
bataille 
bateau 


belle, belles) 
beaucoup (de) 
beauté 
bénéfice 
bénir 
besogne 
besoin 
au besoin 
béte (n.) 


béte (adj.) 

bétise 

beurre E3 
bibliothéque E5 
bien (adj. 

bien (n.) (biens) 
bien-étre 

bien que 

bientét 

biére, ‘beer’ E3 


billet E5 

bizarre 

blanc (blanche) 
blesser 

blessure 

bleu 

blond 

beeuf E3 

boire (buvant, bu, 
bus, boivent, 
boive) 

bois 


boivent, boive 


(boire 
bon (bonne) 
a quoi bon 
bondir 
bonheur 


bonhomme 
bonjour (bonsoir) 
II bonne ES5 (n.) 


II bonnet E2 


II au bord de 
II botte E2 


II boulanger 


II bourse E5 
bout 
il est 4 bout de 
(force) 
bouteille 
II boutique 
II bouton E2 
* branche 


bras E4 


brave 
II bref, bréve (adj.) 
* brillant 
briller 
briser 
II brosse E5 


but 

buvant (boire) 
ca (pron. =cela) 
cabinet ES 
cacher 

II cadeau ES 


II cadre 
café E3 
II cahier ES 


= 
2a 2a 
la 
2c 
| 2b bonté 2a 
2b bord la 
Ic 2a 
2b 1c 
batiment E5 2a 2b 
batir 2a bouche E4 1b 
baton 2a bouger 2a 
battre la 3b 
boule 2a 
bel bouleverser 2a 
a eaux, 
la * bouquet 2a 
la bourgeois lc 
. 1b 2c 
| > la 
2 
Ic 2a 
la 2a 
2a 2c 
1b 2c 
Ic 
la 
4 1b 
|_| 3a 2b 
2b 1c 
4 la 2a 
3a 0 
2 bruit la 
2 brdler Ic 
. brun 2a 
2a brusque 2a 
> 
a bu, bus (boire 1 
1b bureau ES Ic 
2a 1b 
| | la 1b 
1c 1b 
2b 1c 
1b 
ib 
la 2b 
Ic 
II II boisson E3 3c 3a 
boite 2a aISSe 2a 
* calme la 
II 1b * calmer Ic 
Il la * camarade Ic 
Ic campagne la 
Il 2b * canon 2b 
lb = * capable 1b 
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Basic French Vocabulary cont'd. 

* capitaine 1c II il change de (cou- * circonstance 1b 

* capitale (n.) 2a leur) 1b cité (n.) 1c 
car la chanson 2b 

* caractére la chant 2a II citer 2a 

* caresser 2a chanter ib IL, citoyen (-ne) 2b 
carriére 2a chapeau E2 lb * civil 2a 
carte E5 lc *II chapitre ES5 2b Civilisation 2a 
cas la chaque la clair la 
en tout cas is ES 3a, larté 2a 

II casquette E2 3b charge Ic classe ES 1b 

charger la clef 2a 

casser Ic cloche E5 2b 

* cause la il s’en charge la II clocher 3a 
a cause de 1b * charmant 1b 

causer, *‘‘cause” * charme tc II cochon 3a 

(1b); “chat” (1b) * charmer 2a coeur E4 la 

II cavalier 2b chasse 2a de bon (grand) 

II cave ES5 2b chasser Ic coeur Ic 
ce, cet, cette, II chasseur 2b coin 1b 
ces la chat (chatte) E5 2b II col E2 2b 
ceci se) chateau Ic colére 1b 

II ceintur olonie 

II chauffer 2b * combat 2a 
cela la II chaussure E2 3b * combattre Ic 
* célébre 2a * chef 1b 
* célébrer 2b II chef-d’oeuvre 2c combien (de) Ib 
celle(s) (-ci,-la) la chemin la combler 2a 
celui (-ci, -la) la chemin de fer 0 * comédie 2b 
cent (cent un, deux cheminée 1c II commandant 2c 
cents, deux cent II chemise E2 2b * commander Ic 
un) El la II chéne 2b comme — la 
centaine El Ic cher (chére) la II comme ci, comme 
II centime 2c ca 2b 
* central 2a chercher la *commencement Ic 
* centre Ic cheval 1b *commencer 4a (re- 
a cheval Ic commencer) la 
cependant la cheveu(x) E4 1b comment la 
* cercle Ic chez (soi, moi, “at 
* certain la his (my) home” * commerce Ic 
certes lc (1a); (lui, * commetire 1c 
certitude 2a his case’’ (1a) * commission 2b 

II cerveau E4 2b chien (chienne) commode (adj.) 2b 
cesse 2a E5 1c * commun 1b 

* cesser la chiffre 1c * communiquer 1c 
ceux (-ci, -la) la choisir 1b compagne 2a 
chacun la choix 1c * compagnie lc 

chose la * compagnon Ic 
, Chagrin (n.) Ic * comparer Ic 
* chaine 2b autre chose 1b 
chaise E5 ib quelque chose la * complet (-éte- 
chaleur Ic chrétien (-ne) 2a ment) 1b 

la chute 1c II complet (n.) E2 3c 

ib ciel la II compléter 2b 

II. sur sy champ lc II cinéma 4a * compliment 2b 
* chance 1b cing (cinquiéme) compliquer 2a 
, changement Ic El la * composer 1b 
* changer (de) la cinquante El 1b *II composition ES 2b 
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com prendre 
compte 
compter 


comte 
concerner 
concevoir 

(like recevoir) 
concierge 
conclure 
condamner 
condition 
conduire 
conduite 


II conférence 


confiance 
contier 


*II contirmer 


confondre 
* confus 

congé ES5 

congris 

connaissance 

connaitre (like pa- 
raitre) 

consacrer 


* conscience 
conseil 
conseiller (de) 

* consentir 

* conséquence 
par conséquent 

* conserver 

* considérable 


*II considération 


* considérer 


* consister 
* consoler 


*II constant 


constater 

* constituer 
construire 

* consulter 

* contact 
conte E5 
contenir (like ve- 

nir) 


* content 

* contenter 
conter 

* continuer 

* contraire 
au contraire 
contre 


II 


II 


Basic French Vocabulary cont'd. 
* contribuer 


convaincre 
convenable 


convenir 
convention 


* conversation 


*IT conviction 
*II corde 


II 


Il 


corps E4 
corriger 


*costume E2 


céte E4 
cété 


a cété 

a cété de 

de cété 

de l’autre cété 

de mon cété 

du cété de, “‘in the 
direction of” 

d’un cété 

cou E4 

se coucher 

coude E4 


couler 
couleur 
coup 

coup d’ceil 
coupable 
couper 
couple 
cour 
courage 
courant 


au courant 
courir 
couronne 
cours 

course 

court 

cousin (e) 
couteau E5 
couter 
coutume 


couvert 
couverture 
couvrir (recouvrir) 

(like ouvrir) 
craie E5 


craindre (de) (like 
1 


éleindre) 
crainte 
cravate E2 
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II crayon E5 
* créature 


croire (croyant, 
cru, crus) 
je crois bien 
II il croit a (l’amitié) 
croiser 
croitre (like parat- 
tre) 


croix 
croyant (croire) 
cru, crus (croire) 
* cruel 

cueillir 

II cuiller E5 

II cuire 
cuisine E5 

II cuisini¢tre E5 
cuivre 


*II cultiver 
Il curé 
* curieux (-euse) 
* curiosité 
dame 
* danger 
* dangereux (-euse) 
dans 
* danser 
* date 


davantage 
de, des, du 
en 


demain en 


chose) de 
(bon 1 
se débarrasser de 
debout 
début 
*décembre El 
déchirer 


* décidément 
* décider 
il se décide a (voy- 
ager) 1 
* décision 


|| 
la Ic 2b 
la H po 2b * créer 1b 
2a la_ II creuser Ic 4 
Ic 2a crime Ic 
II 2b P| 2b crise 2a 
{ lc 3a la 
2a || la lc 
2b 
c 2 
1b la 
1b Ic 2a 
2b lb la 
Ic la la 
lc 2a 
Il 2b la 2a 
ll 2b I lb 3a 
1b lc 2b 
| 1b 2a 
la EF 2b 3a 
lc 2a 
lc 
1b 1b 2b 
la la 2c 
Ic 1b 1b 
Ic 1c Ic 
Ic la la 
1b 2a Ic 
1b la Ic 
1c 1b la 
2b 1b Ic 
lb ‘ 2a 
c 
Ic 2b la 
2a ib 
1b 2a a 
lb lb II 
Ic ° Ic b 
2a 2a 
2a la a 
2b 2a Cc 
b 
1b Ic b 
2b b 
lb c 
le 1b 
2 U 4c b 
la b 
1b a 
la 1b c 
la 3a c 
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* déclarer 
II découverte 
découvrir (like 


défaire 


défaut 

défendre 

défense 

dégager 

* degré 

dehors 

au dehors 

en dehors de 

déja 

déjeuner (n. 
v.) ES 


au dela de 
* délicat 
* délicieux (-euse) 
demain 
demande 
demander (de); (il 
demande 4 (le 
faire) 
il se demande 
demeure 
demeurer 
demi El 


demoiselle 
démontrer 
dent E4 
* départ 
*II département 
dépasser 
Il dépéche 
II se dépécher 
* dépendre 
dépense 


dépenser 

déplaire 

déposer 

depuis 

(il est parti) de- 
puis (une se- 
maine) 

(elle demeure ici) 
depuis (dix 
jours) 

II depuis que 

*II député 
déranger 
dernier (-ére) 


dérober 
derriére (prep.) 
dés 


dés que 
* descendre 
* désert 
désespérer 
désespoir 
* désigner 
* désir 


* désirer 
désoler 
désormais 
dessin 

II dessiner 
dessus (adv.) 
par dessus 

* destinée 
destiner 

* détacher 


* détail 

* déterminer 

* détester 
détour 
détourner 
détruire 
dette 
deux (deuxiéme) 

E1 


la 
devant (prep. & n.) la 
* développement 2a 


* développer 
devenir (redevenir) 
u’est-il devenu? 
eviner 
devoir (v. & n.) 
(like recevoir) 
diable 
II dictée E5 
dieu 
mon Dieu! 
* différence 


* différent 

* difficile 

* difficulté 
digne 
dimanche E1 
diminuer 

* diner(n. & v.) E5 
dire (disant) 
a vrai dire 
pour ainsi dire 


* direct 


* directeur 
* direction 

diriger 
II il se dirige vers (la 

ville) 1 

disant (dire) 
discours 
* discussion 

discuter 

disparattre 


* disposer 
* disposition 
* disputer 
II dissimuler 
*II distance 
* distinguer 
divers 
II divin 
* diviser 
dix (dizaine) E1 1a 


dix-huit (dix-sept; 
dix-neuf) El 2c 
* docteur 2 
doigt E4 
domaine 
* domestique (n.) 
* dominer 
II c’est dommage 
don 
donc (regardez 
donc) 
donner 


(la fenétre) donne 
sur (le jardin) 2a 

dont la 

dorer 2a 

dormir (like sentir) 1b 

dos E4 1 
II douane 

* double 

doucement 

douceur 

douleur 


douloureux (-euse) 

doute 

sans doute 

douter 

se douter (de) 

doux (douce) 

(douzaine) 
1 


II drame 
II drapeau 
II dresser (se—) 
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1b 1c a 
2c la c 
la a 
la la 
ig décrire 2a la b 
; dedans 2a 1c a 
ma 2a 2a c 
2b c 
Ib Ic c 
Ib 1b a 
j 2a 
Ic 1b 
1b 2b 
la Ic 
1b 2a 
1c 2b 
la 2a 
and 2b 
Ic Ic 
2a 
Ic Ib 
Ic 
2a lb 
1b 2a 
2a 2a 
2b 
1c 
la Ic 
II la 2b 
Ic 
1b 
la 
2a 
2a Ic 
Ic la 
Ib Ic 
2b 1b 
1b 
3a la 
2b Ic 
2c 0 
Ic la 
Ic 
2a 
1b 
1b 1b 
la 1b 2b 
1b la 
ib la 
la 1b Ic 
2a 2a 
1b la 
la la 
lc le 1b 
Ic 2c 
la | 2a 1b 
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droit (adj. & n.) émouvoir (ému, 
a droite 1 émus, émeus, 
* dréle (adj.) émeuvent, 
émeuve) 
II s’emparer de 
empécher 
* empereur 
* employé (n.) 
* employer 
emporter 
s’empresser 


bien entendu 

* enthousiasme 
entier (-érement) 
entourer 
entrainer 
entre 


d’entre 
* entrée 
* entreprise 
* entrer 


* échanger 
échapper (a) 
* écho 


éclairer 
éclat 
éclatant 
éclater 
école E5 
* économie 
s’écouler 


écouter 
écraser 
s’écrier 
écrire 


ému (adj. 
p.p.), émus 
(émouvoir) 

en (prep.) 

en (pron.) 

en (toréador) 

enchanter 

encore 


encore une (encore 


une fois) 

*II encourager 
II encre E5 
s’endormir 


and 


entretien 
entrevoir 
entr’ouvrir 
envahir 

* envelopper 
enverrai (envoyer) 


envers (prep.) 

envie 

environ 

envisager 

envoyer (enverrai) 
(renvoyer) 

épais (-se) 


(like 
II écriture sentir) 1 
écrivain E5 
* éducation 
effacer 
* effet 


en effet 


endroit 
* énergie 
enfance 
enfant 
enfermer 
s’efforcer enfin 
enfoncer 
s’enfuir 
* engager 
enlever 


épouvanter 
époux (épouse) 
épreuve 
éprouver 
épuiser 

erreur 

es, est (étre) 
escalier ES 
espace 
Espagne 


espagnol 
espéce 
espérance 
espérer 
espoir 
esprit 
essayer 
essuyer 
II est (n.) 
* estimer 


* ennemi 
ennui 
ennuyer s’ en- 
s’élancer b a ( 

* élégant II (-euse) 
enseignement 
élever enseigner 
elle (s) ensemble 


éloi ensuite 
entendre 


* embarrasser ‘ 
© embensser il entend dire (cela) 2a 
émeus, émeuvent, II parler (de *II E4 
ui e 
2 il s’entend avec * établir 
(lui) 1b * établissement 
entendu (c’est en- étage ES 
tendu) 1c état 


emmener 
* émotion 


§ 
1b 
1c 
la 
2a 1b 
1b 1b 
la la 
2b 
| 2b 
1b 
1b 
i la 2a 
Ic la 
2a 
1b 2a 
| 2b 2b 
lb 2a 
1b 1c 
2a la 
la 
> la 2b 
2a Ic 1b 
2a le Ib 
la Ib 
2a 2b la 
j Ib 2c Ic 
1b 
2c 
1b 
Ic 
2b 
la 3a 
Ic Ic 
la 1b 
Ic 2a 
lc 1b 
la 
1 
a cet égard Ic * 
II 0 
a 
II 2b 
2b 1b 
Ic 
lb la 
2a 1b 
2a la 
la la 
la 1c 
la 3b 
Ib 
2b 
la 
1b 
2b 
Ic 
{ la 
fi 
a 
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II 


Etats-Unis 0 
éteignant,  étei- 
nent, éteigne 
éteindre) la 
été (n.) c 
éteindre (étei- 
gnant, éteignent, 
éteigne) 


étendre 
étendue (n.) 
éternel (-le) 
étoile 
étonnement 
étonner 

il s’en étonne 
étouffer 
étrange 
étranger 


étre (n.) 

étre (suis, es, est, 
sommes, fus, se- 
rai, sois, soyons, 
soyez) 

il est (des jours 
amers) ‘there 
are (bitter 
days)” 

il est (bien) ‘“‘he is 
(comfortabie)” 

c’est A(faire) 

je suis 4(vous) 

est-ce que... ? 

c’est-a-dire 

c’est a (rire) 

cest A (vous) a 
(jouer); de (ré- 
pondre) 


cest (aimable) a 
(vous) de (me le 
donner) 

c’est ca 

il est de retour 

il est des (vétres) 

c’est égal (ce m’est 
égal) 

il est en train de 
(lire) 

il est hors de lui 

il est pressé 

cest qu’ (elle a 


tort 1 
il en est a (la page 
sept) 1 


n’est-ce pas? 
soit! 
soit... soit 
étroit 
étude E5 
II étudiant E5 
étudier E5 
eu, eus (avoir) 
*IT européen (-ne) 
eux 


II s’évanouir 
éveiller 
événement 
évidemment 

* évident 
éviter 

* exact 

* exagérer 
examen E5 

* examiner 


* excellent 

* excts 

* exciter 

* excuse 

* excuser 

* exécuter 

* exemple 
par exemple 
par exemple! 

* exercer 


*exercice E5 
exiger 

* existence 

*IT exister 

* expérience 
expliquer 

* exposer 
expres (adj.) 

* expression 

* exprimer 


exquis 
* extérieur 
* extraordinaire 
* extréme 
* extrémité 
* face 
en face (de) 
se facher 
facile 
facon 


II de facgon 
II facteur 
* faculté 


faible 

faiblesse 

faille (falloir) 

faim (il a faim— 
1c) 

faire (font, fis, 
ferai, fasse) 

il fait attention 

il fait (batir une 
maison); (le fait 
voir) 


il fait (beau—2a); 
(chaud—1c); 
(froid—1ic) 

il fait bon (ici) 

il (lui) fait (mal— 
1b); (du mal— 
1c); (de la 
peine—2a) 

il fait jour 

il (lui) fait la cour 

il (lui) fait le plaisir 
de (l’accompa- 


gner 
il fait le tour (de la 
maison) 
il (lui) fait part de 
(la nouvelle) 


0 


2a 


2b 


1c 


lc 


Ic 


il fait partie de (la 
1b 


cour) 
il (lui) fait (peur); 
(plaisir) 


il fait une prome- 
nade (un tour) 
cela ne (me) fait 
rien 

il fait semblant de 
(dormir) 

il se fait (attendre); 
(gronder) 

¢a se fait 

il se fait (tard) 

II (comment) se fait - 

fait (n.) 

au fait! “come to 
the point!” 

falloir (faut, fau- 
dra, faille) 


* fameux (-euse) 
* familier (-ére) 
* famille (en famille) 


fantaisie 


ib 


2a 
2c 


2a 


la 
la 
la 


lc 
la 


lc 


1c 
2a 


la 


2a 
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la 1b 
1b 2a 
1b la 
2b 
3a 
1b la 
la | 
2c 
1b la 
2a 2c 
lc 1c 
ib 
1c 
la 2b 
1b 1b 
lc 1c 
1b 2a 
la 1c 
1b |_| 
lb tb 
2a 
lc | 
1 2a 
lc 1b 
lc 
la 
la 
lc 
Ic 1b 
ib 2a = 
Ib lc 
is 1b 
is la 
Il 2b 
la 
1b 
3a 
1b 
Il tb 
2a 2a 
2a lc 
2a lc 
II le 
2a = 
1 
lc 1 
1b 
2c E5 
c 2a |_| 
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fasse (faire) la 
* fatigue 1 
*II fatigué (adj.) Ic 
* fatiguer 
faut, faudra (fal- 
loir) la 


il faut (2 jours) 
pour (y arriver) Ic 


II comme il faut 2b 
faute 1b 
faute de 2a 
fauteuil 1b 
faux (fausse) (adj.) 1b 

* faveur 1b 


* favorable Ic 
II il (le) félicite de 


(son succés) 3a 
femme la 
fenétre E5 la 
fer 1b 
ferai (faire) la 
ferme (adj.) 2a 
ferme (n.) lc 
fermer (refermer) la 
féte ES5 1b 
feu ES la 
feuille 1b 

*février El 3b 
fidéle 1c 
fier (fitre) (adj.) 1b 
fiévre 2a 
figure E4 la 
se figurer la 
fil 2a 

II filer 2a 
fille la 
fils la 

fin (adj.) 1b 

n (n.) la 

* finir la 
il finit par (s’en- 

la 

er 1b 

fis (faire) la 
flamme 2a 
*II flatter 2b 
fleur 1b 
fleuve 2c 

II flot 2b 
flotter 2a 

foi 1b 
fois 2a 


a la fois la 
folie 1c 
* fonction 2a 
fond la 
II a fond 2a 
au fond, “‘at heart” 
(1b); ‘after all’ 
(1c 
II au fond de 0 
fonder Ic 
II fondre 2a 
font (faire) la 
*II force (n.) la 
a force de Ic 
* forcer 1b 
* forét Ic 
* forme la 
* former la 
II formidable 2a 
fort (adj.) la 
II fort (adv.) 3a 
* fortune 1b 
fou, folle (adj. and 
n.) 1c 
fouiller 2a 
foule 1b 
II fourchette E5 3c 
II fournir 1b 
foyer Ic 
frais, fraiche Ic 
frais (n.) 1c 
II fraise E3 4b 
* franc (n.) 1b 
franc, franche 2a 
francais la 
franchir 1c 
frapper la 
frére 1b 
II frissonner 2b 
froid (a. and n.) (il 
a froid) 1b 
II fromage E3 3b 
front F4 1b 
II frotter 2b 
*fruit E3 1c 
fuir lc 
fuite lc 
fumée 2a 
fumer 2b 
* furieux (-euse) Ic 
fus (étre) la 
fusil 2a 


Il 


II 


II 


II 


II 
Il 


Il 


II 


II 
Il 
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* futur 
gagner 

* gai 

* gaieté 

I galerie 
gamin 
gant E2 
garcon 

* garde 
garder 


il se garde d’ (étre 
vu) 

gare (n.) 

gateau E3 

gater 

gauche “left” 

a gauche 

géner 

général (a. and n.) 

* généreux (-euse) 


génie, “genius” 
genou E4 
genre 

gens 


gentil (-le) 
gentilhomme 
geste (m) 
glace E5 
glisser 

gloire 

gorge E4 


gout 

goiter E3 

goutte, “drop” 
* gouvernement 
grace 
grace 4 (Dieu) 
gracieux (-euse) 
grain 
grand 
grand’mére 


* 


grand-pére 
grandeur 
grandir 
gras (-se) 
* grave 
gré 
gris, “gray” 
gronder 
gros (grosse) 
* groupe 


|| 
f 
2a 
la 
2a 
2a 
2a 
2a 
3b 
lb 
1b 
la 
2a 
1c 
c 
la 
Ic 
1b 
2a 
2a 
Ic 
lb 
la 
2a 
2c 
1b 
ic 
1b 
Ic 
Ic 
1b 
2a 
2a 
1c 
la 
la 
2b 
i 2b 
la 
| 2b 
2c 
2a 
Ic 
2b 
la 
2a 
lc 
2a 
la 
1b 
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quire (ne... 


guére) la 
II guérir 2b 
guerre la 
s’habiller 1b 
habit E2 t¢ 
habitant 1c 
habiter 1b 
habitude ib 
* habituel (-le) 2a 
Il habituer 2b 
II haie 2a 
haine 2a 
hair 2b 
hardi 2a 
hasard 1b 
au hasard Ic 
hate 2a 
se hater Ic 
II hausser 2a 
haut (adj. and 
adv.) la 


en haut, “upstairs” Ic 


hauteur 
hélas 
herbe 
* héroique 
* hésitation 
* hésiter 
heure 
a l’heure 
de bonne heure 


a la bonne heure 
heureux (-euse- 
ment) 

heurter 
hier 

* histoire E5 

* historique 
hiver 
homme 

* honnéte 

* honneur 


honte 

honteux (-euse) 
* horizon 
II horloge E5 
* horreur 
* horrible 

hors 

II héte 
* hotel 

huit El 


* humain 

* humanité 

* humble 

* humeur 
ici 

* idéal 

* idée 

* ignorant 
ignorer 


il (s) 


ile 

* illusion 
illustre 

* image 

* imagination 

* s’imaginer 
imbécile 

* imiter 


* immédiatement 


* immense 


immobile 
* impatience 
* importance 


* important 
importer 
porte) 
II il importe peu 
(qu’importe?) 
* imposer 


* impossible 
* impression 
imprimer 


* incapable 
* incident 
IL s’incliner 
inconnu 
* indépendance 
* inditférent 
* indiquer 
IL indispensable 
* individu 
* industrie 


* industriel (-le) 

* inférieur 
infini 

* influence 

* informer 

* innocent 
inquiet (-éte) 
inquiéter 
inquiétude 

II inscrire 


(n’im- 


* insister 
* inspirer 


* installer (s’.. . ) 


* instant 
instant, 
once” (1c); 


“at 
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“presently” (2b) 


* instinct 

* institution 
* instruction 
* intelligence 
* intelligent 


* intention 
interdire 

* intéressant 

* intéresser (s’ . 

* intérét 

* intérieur 
interroger 
interrompre 
intervention 
intime 
introduire 
inutile 

* inventer 

* invention 

* invisible 

* inviter 
irai (aller) 
isolé 

* italien (-ne) 
jadis 

II jaillir 

jaloux (-ouse) 


jamais (ne... ja- 


mais) 
a jamais 
jambe E4 
janvier 
jardin E5 


jaune 
je 
jeter 
jeu 
jeudi El 
jeune 
jeunesse 
* joie 
* joindre (like éein- 
dre) 
joli 
II joliment 
joue E4 


jouer 


for 


1b Ic 
1 Ic 
tb 
Ic la 
2a 
1 
2b Ic 
1b 
1 c 
Ic 
2a 2a 
2a 
2a te 
Ic tb 
1b Fee la 
2a te 
lc te 
1c 
1b 2a 
lc 
lc 
2a lc 
Ib 
Ic ib 2a 
Ic 2a 
Ic la 2a 
2a 1b 
2a 1c la 
tb 1b 2a 
la 1b 2a 
: 
la 2a 
ib 2a 
lc 
la 1b 
lc 
1b 2 a 
“4 2a 
la 2 
1b 
2a 
1b 1 
1b 2 
la 
la 1 
la 
Ic 2a 
ib 
2b 2a 2a 
2b Ic la 
1c 1c 1b 
2b 2a 1b 
Ic 2a 
1c 2a 1c 
1b 1b la 
2c le 3b 
lb 1c 1c 
la 2a iz la 
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mademoiselle 


lequel, laquelle, les- 
magasin 


il joue (au tennis 
—2b) du piano 


quels, lesquelles 1a 
1b 


—3a) *lettre E5 


jouir 

jour 

journal E5 
journée 
joyeux (-euse) 
juge 
jugement 
juger 

juillet El 


juin El 

jupe E2 
jurer 

jusque 
jusqu’a 
jusqu’a ce que 
jusque-la 
juste 

au juste 
justement 


*II justifier 
* justice 
* kilométre 
la 
la-bas 
la-dessus 
* lac 
lacher 
‘II laid 
laine 


laisser (il le laisse 
faire) 

lait E3 

* lampe 
lancer 

* langage 
langue 

II lapin 

large (adj.) 
larme 
las (lasse) 


* latin 
laver (se... ) 
le, la, les 

*lecon E5 

II lecteur (-trice) E5 

lecture E5 
léger (-2rement) 
légume E3 
lendemain 
lent 


leur (s) (pron. and 
adj.) 

lever (v.) 

se lever 

E4 


* liberté 


libre 
lien 
lier 


lieu 
au lieu de 


II lieue 
* lieutenant 
*ligne ES 


* littérature 


livre (m.) E5 
livre (f.) 


lointain 


* long (longue) 


le long de 

longtemps 

lors 

lorsque 

louer, ‘“‘praise”’ 
(2b); “rent” (2c) 


II loup (louve) 


lourd 
lu (lire) 


lui (pron.) 
lumiére 
lundi El 
lune 

lutte 
lutter 
luxe 


II lycée 
* machine 
* madame 


magnifique 

mai El 
maigre 

main E4 
maintenant 
maintenir (like 
venir) 

maire 

mais 


mais oui (non) 
maison E5 
maitre 
maitresse 

mal (adv.) 
mal (n.) 
malade 
maladie 
malgré 
malheur 


malheureux (-euse- 
ment) 

malle E5 
maman 

manche (f.) E2 
manger 

manicre 
manifester 
manquer (de) 

il manque (10 
hommes) 
manteau E2 


marchand 
marche E5 
marché 
bon marché 
marcher 
mardi El 
mari 
mariage 

se marier 
marque 


marquer 
marquis 
mars E 
masse 
matériel 
matiére 
matin 

II matinée 
mauvais 
me (pron.) 


2a 
3a 
ib 
1c 2a 
la la 2a 
1b la la 
1b la la 
1c 1b 1b 
1c 1b 
2a la II 2b 
1b 2a la 
2b Ic 
lc 
2b la la 
Ic 2b lc 
la 2a la 
la 1b la 
1c * limite 2a 1b 
1b II linge 2b 2a 
la lire (lu) la la 
lc * liste 2b 1b 
1c lit E5 1b 
2b | 2b 1b 
2b 
la livrer ib Il 2c 
1b loger 2c la 
ic logique 2a la 
2c loi ib II 2a 
1c loin la Ib 
2c au loin ib 
2a de loin 1b = 
1c 
la 2a 
2b 1b Ib 
Ic la Ic 
ib ib 2a 
2a la * la 
1b 3a 
2c ic 
2a la 2a 
2a la la 
3a ib 2b 
la 3a 2c 
Ic 2a Ic 
3b 1b 1c 
2a 2a 1c 
1b 2a la 
3b 3c 2c 
1b 2a la 
1c la la 
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méchant 1c 
médecin 1b 
il se méfie de (lui) 2a 
meilleur la 
* mélancolie 2a 
mélange 2b 
se méler (de) (4) 1b 
*membre E4 1b 
méme (adj.) 
méme (adv.) 


de méme 

* mémoire (f.) 
menacer 
ménage 
ménager (v.) 
mener 
mensonge 
mentir 
menton E4 
menu (n.) E3 


mépris 

mer 

merci 

mercredi El 
mére 

mérite 

mériter 

merveille 
merveilleux (-euse) 
messe 


* mesure 
* mesurer 
a mesure que 
méthode 
métier 
métre 
mettre (mis) 
se mettre a 
il se met en route 
meuble E5 


midi, “noon” (1c); 
“south” (3a) 
meurs, meurent, 
meure (mourir) 
mien (pron.-adj.) 
mieux 
de son mieux 
milieu 
au (beau) milieu de 
militaire (adj.-n.) 
mille (mille un, 
deux mille, mil- 
in dates) El 
millier E1 


* million El 
mince 
mine, “bearing” 


*II ministére 


* ministre 
minuit 

* minute 
mis (mettre) 
misérable 

* miscre 


* mission 


mode (f.) 


II Ala mode 
* moderne 
* modeste 
* modifier 


mceurs 
moi 
moindre 
moins (de) 


au moins 

du moins 

a moins que 

mois 

moitié El 

A moitié 

moment 

au moment ot 

mon, ma, mes 

monde, “world”; 
soci- 


monnaie 
monsieur (mes- 
sieurs) 
montagne 
monter (remonter) 
il monte a cheval 
montre 
montrer 
se moquer de 
moral (adj.) 
morale (n.) 


morceau 

mort (mourir) 

mort (n.f.) 

mot 

motif 

mou, molle 

mouchoir E2 

mouiller 

mourir (mort, 
meurs, meurent, 


II 


Il 
II 


Il 


meure) 
mouton E3 


* mouvement 
moyen 

au moyen de 
muet (-te) 
mur E5 
mur 
muraille 
murmurer 
mus¢e 
musique 


mystére 
mystérieux (-euse) 
nager 
naif, naive 
naissance 
naissant (nattre) 
naitre (naissant, 
né, naquis) 
nappe E5 
naquis (naftre) 
nation 


* national 


nature 

naturel (-lement) 

navire 

né (naitre) 

ne... pas 

(aucun, 2a; guére, 
2c) (jamais, 1c; 
(personne, 2a; 
plus, 1a) (plus 
que, 2b; point, 
2c) (que, 1a; 
rien, 1b) 

néanmoins 

nécessaire 

nécessité 

neige 


nerveux (-euse) 
net (-tement) 
nettoyer 

neuf (neuviéme) 


El 

neuf (neuve) (adj.) 

neveu 

nez E4 

ni) 

nier 

* noble 
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1b la 
2a 
2a la 
Ic la 
2b 2a 
1b 2c 
la | 1b 
1c 2a 
lc te 
2b 
2. 3b 
— | tb lc 
Ib Ic 
II 2a 2a 1b 
la 2a Il 0 
2a 2a Il 2a 
3a la 2a 
I 3a ib la 
2b la 
2 la 
ib la Il ge 
1 la la 
2. %U 2b * lc 
la 
la le 
2b rh 
. 1c * la * la 
4 la la 
2a la 
la 
2a ety,” la 
Il 2b 
la 
2c 2a 
1c 2c la 
la 1c 
1b 2a 
1c 
2b * 1c 
la 1b 
1c 1b II 2c 
la la 
2a la 1c 
la la 1c 
la II II 3a 
lc II 2a Ic 
2a 
Il 2a la 
la 2b 
1c 1b 
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Basic French Vocabulary cont’d. 


noblesse offrir (like ouvrir) la reil) 

II Noél II oignon E3 paraitre (paru, pa- 
noir i : rus) 
nom II parapluie E2 


nombre 
nombreux (-euse) 
nommer 

non 

non pas 

(ni moi) non plus 


nord 

normal 
notamment 
note 

noter 

notre, nos (adj.) 
notre (pron.) 
nourrir 
nourriture E3 
nous 


nouveau, nouvel 
(-le) 

a nouveau 

de nouveau 

nouvelle (s) 

novembre El 

noyer (v.) 

nu 

nuage 

nuance 

nuit 


nul (-lement) 
* numéro 
* obéir 
* objet 
* obligation 
* obliger 
* obscur 
* observation 
* observer 
* obstacle 


ont (avoir) 
onze El 


opération 
opinion 

* opposer 
or (n.) 
or (conj.) 
orage 
ordinaire 
ordonner 
ordre 
oreille E4 


organiser 
orgueil 
original 
origine 
orner 
orphelin 
oser 

éter 

ou 

ou 


oublier 

ouest 

oui 

outre (prep.) 
en outre 
ouvert (ouvrir) 
ouverture 
ouvrage E5 
ouvrier (-ére) 
ouvrir (ouvert) 


page ES 
paille 


* parc 
parce que 
parcourir 


II pardessus(n.) E2 


* pardon 

* pardonner 
pareil (-le) 

* parent 
parer 


II paresseux (-euse) 


parfait 
parfois 
* parfum 


* parisien (ne) 


parler (v.) 
parmi 

parole 

part (f.) 

a part 

d’autre part 

de la part de 
de (ma) part 1b 
d’une part 
partager 


parti 

particulier (-iére- 
ment) 

partie 

partir (repartir) 
like sentir) 

a partir de 

partout 

paru, parus (parai- 
tre) 

parvenir 

pas (n.) (see: ne 


obtenir (like venir) 1b pain E3 * passage 
* occasion la II paisible 
* occupation 


a passé (n.) 
*s’occupera (de) la 


* passer 
¢a se passe (tous 
les jours) 
il se passe de (vin) 
* passion 
* patience 
paquet patrie 
par patron 
par ici (1a) II patte 
par (un temps pa- pauvre 


paix 
* palais, “palace” 
*octobre El 2b * pale 


II panier E5 
*II pantalon E2 
* papier E5 


* odeur lc 
ceil (yeux) E4 
ceuf E3 
ceuvre E5 
office 


* officiel (-le) 
* officier 


| 

1b 
la q 
3a 
la on la 2a 
1b * oncle 2a 
ib la c 3 
a 
lc 1c la 
2a ib lb 
II 2b 1b 2a 
2a 2. 
2a Ib 1b 
la lc 1b 
2b la 2a 
lc 
3b 
la 7 Ic la 
lc la 
2a la 
la lc la 
ib 2a la 
la [I 3a la 
1b la le 
2b lc lb 
II 2a la 1b 
Ic la Ic 
2a 
2a la 1b 
la * 2b 
la 1b 
2a 1c 
la 
lc la la 
2a 1b 
1b lc 
2b la 
1b 
1c 
la 
la 
Ic 
Ic 
2a 
Ic 
2a 
ta 
Ic la 
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II pavé (n.) 
* payer 
pays 
paysage 
paysan (-ne) 
peau E4 
II péche, “peach” 
E3 


4 
II pécher, “fish” (v.) 


Il peigner 
peindre (like éfein- 
dre) 


peine (n. and adv.) 
a peine 

II peintre 
pencher 
pendant (prep.) 
pendant que 
pendre 

II pendule E5 

* pénétrer 
II pénible 


pensée, “thought” 
penser (il pense a 
(lui) 
II qu’en pense-t-il? 
pension 
II pente 
percer 
perdre 
pcre 
* péril 
* période 


* permettre (de) 

* permission 

* personnage 

* personne (ne. 

personne) 

* personnel (-le) 

* persuader 
perte 
peser 


petit 
Il petit-fils (petite- 
fille) 


peu (de) 
peu a peu 
a peu 

* peuple 
peur 
peut-étre 
peux, peuvent 

(pouvoir) 


phénoméne 
phrase 
physionomie 


* physique 
*piano E5 
pice “piece; play” 
(1a) “‘room’”’ (1c) 
ES 


5 
pied E4 
a pied 
pierre 
* pipe 
II piquer 
pire 
pis (adv.) 
* pitié 
* place 
a (votre) place 
* placer 
II plafond E5 
plaindre 
se plaindre 
* plaine 
plainte 
plaire (plu, plus) 


s’il vous plait 
plaisanter 
Il plaisanterie 
plaisir 
* plan (n.) 
IL planche 
II plancher E5 
* plante 
* planter 
II plat (n.) E3 


plein 
IL en plein (Paris) 
II en plein air 
pleurer 
II pleuvoir (like 
émouvoir) 
plier 
plonger 
plu, plus (plaire) 
pluie 
plume E5 


plupart 
plus (de) (ne... 


plus; ne... plus 


que) 
de plus 
de plus en plus 
plusieurs 


plutét 
plutét que 


II poire E3 
* point (n. and adv.) 
(ne... point) 

* pointe 
poisson E3 
poitrine E4 

* poli (adj.) 

* police 

* politesse 


* politique (adj. &n.) 
pomme E3 2 
pomme de terre 

E3 


pont 
* populaire 
* port 
porte E5 
portée 
porter 


il se porte bien 
* portrait 
poser 
il pose une question 
* position 1 
* posséder 
* possession 
* possible 
* poste 
*II pot 
II poudre 


II poulet E3 

II poupée 
pour 
pour que 

II pourboire 
pourquoi 
pourrai (pouvoir) 


il pousse un cri 
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2b 2a 1b 
la 1b 2a 
la 2b r poche ib 
3 2a poésie 2a 
1b 2a * notte 2a 
2a 2a 
poids Ic 
c poing E4 2a 
c 3c 
la 
2a la 
Ic 1b Ic 
2a 2a 
la 2a lc 
la 2a 2a 
2b 2a Ic 
lc 2a 
la 
Ib c 
2a c 
3b 
2c 
1b 
Ic 2a 
la 1c 
Ib Ic 1c 
2a la 
la 
2a a 
2b 
2a 1 a 
la > a 
a 2b Cc 
2b 3a c 
2b 1 b 
c 
la Ic a 
2b 2b c 
Ic la b 
1b c 
a 3 
ib 3b 
2a 3c 
ic 2c 
lc 2a a 
la Ic 4b 
3a le la 
Ic poursuite 2a 
la poursuivre 1b 
la 1b pourtant la 
la 
Ib pourvu que 2b 
lb la pousser, “push” 
la la (1a); “grow” 
la (2b) 
la la 
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Basic French Vocabulary cont’d. 


poussiére 
pouvoir (n.) 
pouvoir (peux, 
peuvent, pu, 
pus, pourrai, 
puis, puisse) 
il se peut 
pratique (n.) 
II pratique (adj.) 
* précaution 


* précéder 

* précieux (-euse) 
précipiter 

II ilse précipite 

* précis (-cisément) 
préciser 
précision 

* préférer 
premier (-ére) El 
prendre (pris) 


il prend garde 
il prend son parti 
il se prend a (pleu- 
rer) 
* préparer 
* préparation 
prés (adv.) 
prés de 
II de prés, “closely” 
* présence 
* présent (adj. & n.) 


* présenter 
* président 
presque 

* presser 
prét 
prétendre 
prétention 
préter 
prétexte 
prétre 


preuve 
prévenir 
prévoir 
prier 
je vous en prie 
priére 

* prince 

* principal 

* principe 
printemps 


pris (prendre) 
prise 


* prison 

* prisonnier (-ére) 
priver 

* privilége 
prix 

* probable 

* problime 
procédé 


* procéder 
prochain (adj.) 
proche 
procurer 
produire 
(un accident) se 

produit 
II produit (n.) 

* professeur 

* profit 

* profiter 


profond (-dément) 
profondeur 

* programme 

* progrés 

* projet 

* prolonger 
promenade 
se promener 

* promettre (de) 

* prononcer 


*IT proportion 
propos 
a propos de 
a propos, 


tunely” (1c); “by 


the way” (2a) 
* proposer 
* proposition 
propre, “own” (la); 
“clean” (1c) 
* propri¢taire 
propriété 
* protection 


protéger 
* protester 
* prouver 
* province 
* provoquer 
* public (-que) 
pu, pus (pouvoir) 
publier 
puis 
puisque 
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puissance 
puissant 
puis, (pou- 
voir 
Il punir 
* pur, pure 
quai 
qualité 
quand 
quand méme, “‘de- 
spite all” (ic); 
“even if” (3a) 
quant a 


* 


quantité 
quarante 
quart El 
quartier 

(quatriéme) 


quatre-vingts (qua- 
tre-vingt-un, 
quatre-vingt- 
dix, quatre- 
vingt-onze) E1 

quatorze El 

que (rel. pron.) 

que? (inter. pron.) 

que (conj.) (ne... 
que) 


que (tu es béte)! 
que de (fleurs)! 
(il croit) que non 
(oui) 
quel (-le) 
quelconque 
quelque 
quelquefois 
quelqu’un 
question 
queue 


qui (rel. pron.) 
qui? (inter. pron) 
II quinzaine E1 
quinze El 
quitter 
quoi 
quoique 
II quoi que 
* race 
raconter 


* rage 
II raisin E3 
* raison 


3a 
2b 
la 
la 


la 


|| 
2a 2a 1b 
1c 2a 1b 
2a 
2b la 
la 2b 
la 2b 1b 
1b 2a 2b ; 
2a 2a lc 
2b la 
Ic 2a 
1b 
2a 1 
Cc a 
1b 
lb * 2a 
lb ic Ic 
2a 2b Ib 
2a 2b Ic 
1b 2a 
la 1b la 
la 
ib la 
Ic 2a 
2a 
1 lc 
lb 
lc lc 
ib lc 
1 la 
ib 1b 
la lb » 
1c ib 
la 2 
2a 2b 
ts 2a la 
)ppor- 2a 
Ib 
2a tb ta 
1b 2a * la 
Ic 2a 
lc 2a 
Ic la 
> 2a 4b 
Ic la 
1b ib la 
lb 2a la 
2a Ib 2a 
1c Ic 2c 
1b Ic 1c 
Ic 1b 1b 
la 
2a ~ 2a 
: ta i 
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* raisonnable 2a * regretter 
ramasser 2a * régulier (-ére) 
rang 1b reine 
ranger 1b rejeter 

* rapide ib rejoindre (like 
rappeler la éleindre) 
se rappeler la réjouir 
rapport tb * relation 
rapprocher 1b relever 

* rare 1b * religieux (-euse) 
rassembler 2b * religion 
rassurer 1b * remarquable 

II rattraper 2c * remarquer 
ravir 2a il (le) remercie de 
rayon 1c (l’avoir aidé) 

* réaliser lb remetire 

* réalité Ic remords 
récemment 2a — 

* récent 2a pr 
recevoir (recu, re- 

cus, recois, recoi- rencontre 

vent, recoive) la rencontrer 
recherche 1c II rendez-vous 
rechercher 2a rendre 

* récit Ic se rendre 
réclamer 1b II il (lui) rend visite 
recois, recoivent, II ilse rend a (Paris) 

recoive (recevoir) la il rend compte de 

* recommander 2a (la 
reconnaissance 2a il Ge re) compte 
reconnaitre (like 

paratire) la renfermer 
recueillir 1c * renoncer 
reculer 1b renseignement 
recu, recus (rece- renseigner 

voir) la rente 
redoutable 2a rentrer 
redouter Ic renverser 
réduire 1b répandre 
réel (réellement) ic repas 
réfléchir 1b * répéter 
reflet 2a II répliquer 

* réflexion lc * répondre 

* refuser la * réponse 

la repos 
regarder * reposer 
régime lc repousser 

* régiment 2a reprendre 

* région lc * représenter 
régle, “rule” 1c II Aplusieurs reprises 
réglement 2a * reproche 
régler lc * reprocher 
régner 2a * république 

* regret 1b * réputation 
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* réserve 2a 
* réserver 1b 
* résigner 2b 
* résister 1c 
résolu, résolus (ré- 
soudre) 1c 
* résolution 2a 
résolvant, résol- 
vent, résolve (ré- 
soudre) 1c 
résoudre (résol- 


vant, résolu, ré- 
solus, résolvent, 
résolve) 


* respect 
* respecter 
respirer 
* responsabilité 
* ressembler a 
II_ ressentir 
* ressources 
* reste 
au reste 
du reste 


rester 

* résultat 

* résulter 
retard 

II en retard 

retenir (like venir) 
retentir 
retirer 
retour 

* retourner 


se retourner 

* retraite 

* réunion 
réunir 
réussir 
revanche 
réve 

II réveil 

réveiller (se . . . ) 
révéler 


revenir 
réver 
II revétir 
au revoir 
* révolution 


1b 
1c 
2b 
2a 
1c 
Ic 
2b 
la 
Ic 
2a 
2a 
Ib 1c 
1b 1c 
la 2a 
2a Ic 
1b 2b 
la la 
1c 2b 
tb ta 
Ic 
2b la 
la 
2a la 
2a 1b 
1b 2a 
1c 
ib 1b 
la 
la 2a 
2a 
1b 
2a la 
2b la 
2a Ic 
la 1c 
Ic 1b 
Ic ib 
Ic 2a 
la 1b 
2a 
la c 
2b 1c 
Ic la 
ib 
1b 2a 
Ib 
1b 1c 
Ic a 2 
II revue c 
2a II rez-de-chaussée 4a 
Ib rhume ES 0 
2a * riche la 
2a * richesse 2a 
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rideau 
ridicule 
rien (ne... rien) 
rien d’autre 
rire 

* risquer 

II rive 

riviére 

* robe 
rocher 
roi 

* réle 
roman (n.) 
rompre 
rond (adj.) 

II ronde 

* rose 
rouge 
rougir 
rouler 


E2 


* route 
* royal 
II royaume 
II ruban E2 
* rude 
rue 
* ruine 
* ruiner 
sable 
sabot E2 


* 


sachant, sache (sa- 
voir) 
* sacré (adj.) 
* sacrifice 
* sacrifier 
sage 
sagesse 


sain 

* saint (n.) 
sais (savoir) 
saisir 

*saison 
sale 
salle E5 
sallea manger E5 
salon E5 
saluer 
salut, “greeting” 
samedi E1 
sang E4 


Il 


II 


sanglot 
sans 
sans que 


Basic French Vocabulary cont'd. 


santé 
* satisfaction 
* satisfaire 
sauf (prep.) 
saurai (savoir) 
sauter 
sauvage 


sauver 

se sauver 

savant (n.) 

savoir (sachant, 
sache, su, sus, 
sais, saurai) 

il sait (compter) 
(un) je ne sais 
quoi de (beau) 

IL il (lui) sait bon gré 
de (sa bonté) 

scone 

science 

scrupule 


II 


* * 


se 

séance 

sec (séche) 
second El 
seconde 
secouer 
secours 
secret (n.) 
secrétaire 
seigneur 


* * 


* 


seize El 
sel E3 
selon 
semaine 
semer 
semblable 
sembler 
sens 
* sens (n.) 
*II sensation 


II 


II 


sensible 

sentier 

sentiment 

sentir (sens) 

il se sent (mieux) 
* séparer 

sept El 
*septembre E1 

serai (étre) 
* série 


* sérieux (-eusement) 
serrer 
II il (lui) serre la 
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la 
1 


main Ic 
* servante 2a 
* service la 
serviette, “napkin; 
towel” ES 3a 
* servir (like sentir) la 
il (lui) sert de (se- 
crétaire) 1b 
se servir de (il s’en 
sert) la 
serviteur 2a 
seuil 2a 
seul la 
seulement la 
* sévére 2a 
si, “if”? (la); “go”? 
(1a) “yes” (2b) 
si bien que 2c 
sitcle la 
si¢ge lb 
sien (-ne) (pron.) 1b 
II sittler 2b 
signaler 2b 
* signe la 
* signer Ic 
* signifier Ic 
* silence la 
silencieux (-euse) 1c 
* simple la 
simplicité 2a 
* sincére 2b 
* singulier (-¢re) 1b 
sinon Ic 
* situation 1b 
* situer 2a 
*six El la 
* social 2a 
* société 1b 
soeur 1b 
soi 2a 
soie 2b 
soif (il a soif) 2b 
soigner Ic 
soin 1b 
soir la 
soirée Ic 
sois (étre) la 
soixante (soixante- 
dix, soixante et 
onze) El Ib 
sol 1b 
* soldat Ib 
soleil la 
solennel (-le) 2a 


1c 
Ic 
Ic 
la = 
1b 
la 
Ic 
a 
1b 
1b 
2b 
2a 
2a 
2a 
lc 
Ib 
1b 
2a 
la 
2a 
2c > 
3a 
| is lc 
Ic 
1b 
1b 
I 3a 
Ic 
2¢ 
3a 
la 
lc rm 
2a 
2b 
lc 
2b 
la 
2a 
2a 
la 
1b 
2c 
lb 
4c 
ib 
lb 
2a 
2b 
1b 
2b 
la 
la 
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Basic French Vocabulary cont'd. 


* solide II stylo(graphe) E5 0 tantot 

* solitude su, sus (savoir) la tantét... tantét 
sombre subir tapis 
somme (f.) succéder tard 
(il a som- succés tarder (a) 

meil sucre EF 
sommes (étre) sud 
son, sa, ses (adj.) suffire 
2 suffisant 
ome Gee) un tel (une telle) 
suis (suivre) tellement 
sont (étre) suisse témoin 
sort suite temps 
sorte a la suite de a temps 
de la sorte et ainsi de suite en méme temps 
de sorte que suivant — tendre (v.) 
sortie tendre (adj.) 
sortir (like sentir sujet (n. 
ome au sujet de tenir (like venir) 
souci se tenir P 
superbe il tient 4 (son opin- 
supérieur ion); (nous voir) 
supplier il tient (peu) comp- 
supporter te de (mes ef- 
supposer forts) 
supprimer tenez! “look, lis- 
supréme ten” (1b); “there 
sur it is’ (2a) 

* sar, sure tiens! ‘‘well” 
surface (1b); “look 
here!, hello’”’ 

tenter 
surprise tenue (n.) 
en sursaut terme 
surtout (adv.) 
surtout (n.) E2 terminer 
surveiller terrain 

suspendre 
sympathie erre 
sourd alee par terre 
souriant tabac terreur 
sourire (v. and n.) terrible 
table E5 téte E4 
soutenir (like ve- tableau E5 II en téte de 

nir) 1 tache, “task” II téte-a-téte 
tacher, “‘t 
souvenir (n.) II texte ES 
se souvenir de la : 
souvent la — li - 
soyons, soyez (étre) la yor 

* spécial Ib tandis que II tien (-ne) (pron.) 

tant (de) II tiers, tierce El 


soudain 

soufile 

souffler 

souffrance 
souffrir (like ou- 
vrir) 

souhaiter 

soulever 

soulier E2 


souligner 
surprendre 


soupgonner 
*soupe E3 
*souper (n.) E5 
soupir 
*II source, ‘“‘source”’ 


* spectacle 
— (-le) II _ timbre (-poste) 
lon tant que tirer 
is * statue tant mieux (pis) il se tire d’affaire 
IT style tante 2 titre 
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1c 
1b 
1c 
la 
1c 
2b 
2b 
la 
la 
ib 
1c 
2a 
la 
Ic 
la 
la 
te 
Ic 
la 
II la 
la 
II 
II 
2a 
1b 
II ib 
1b 
1b 
Ic 
la 
lc 
Ic 
lc 
1b 
la 
2a 
3a 
2b 
0 
1c 
2a 
3a 
2c 
3a 
la 
1b 
1b 
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toi la II travailleur (-euse) 2b vaut, vaudra, (va- 
toile 1c a travers la loir) la 
toilette lc traverser la II veau E3 3c 
toit Ic treize El 2b vécu, vécus (vivre) la 
*II tombe 2c * trembler 1b 
tomber (refomber) 1a II tremper 2a veille 1b 
* ton (n.) 1 trente El 1b veiller 1c 
ton, ta, tes (adj.) 2c trés la vendre 1b 
* torrent 2a trésor 2a vendredi El 3a 
tort (il a tort) 1b * triomphe 2a venir (viens, vien- 
tot Ib triste » 
* total 2a tristesse Ic il vient (parler) la 
* toucher la trois (troisi¢me) il vient de (partir) la 
toujours la El la il en vient a (nous 
tour (m.) la tromper 2a insulter) Ic 
tour (f.) 2a se tromper la I] s'il vient a (pleu- 
tour 4 tour 1b trop (de) la voir) 2b 
a (mon) tour la II trottoir 2c vent 1b 
* tourner la 
tout (adj. la trouble c 
tout (adv.) la F 
tout (indef. pron.) 2b * troupe 2a = it 
tout 4 coup la trouver (refrouver) la verrai (voir) is 
tout a fait la il se trouve (bien) la “a ib 
tout a l’heure la (en Amérique) (1b) vers (n.) 2a 
tout de méme la tu (te, toi) (pron.) la vers (prep.) la 
tout de suite la tuer Ib Ib 
* 
tous deux (tous les type _ Ic vent 
deux) la un (-uniéme, as : 
tout d’un coup vingt-et-uniéme 
tout au moins Ic El la vertu Ib 
* union 1c HU veston E2 4c 
tout en (jouant) la unique 1b vétement E2 Ib 
tout le monde la unir 2a vétir ’ da 
du tout (1b); pas veuille (vouloir) 1a 
du tout (la); * usage Ic veuillez (venir) 2a 
riendutout —ic user 2a veux, veulent (vou- 
toutefois Ic utile 1b _loir) la 
* trace lc * utiliser 2a 4 viande E3 2b 
tradition Ic va, vas (aller) Ss . (n.) 2a 
traduire 2a II vache 3a victume Ib 
trahir 2a * vain Ic 
* train 1b vaincre 2a ~—s * victoire Ic 
trainer lc vais (aller) la vide (adj. & n.) Ic 
vaille (valoir) la vider 2b 
trait (n.) 1b vie la 
traité 2a valeur 1b vieillard 2b 
traiter 1b valoir (vaut, vau- viens, viennent, 
II tramway E5 3c dra, vaille) la vienne, viendrai 
tranquille 1b il vaut la peine Ic (venir) la 
* transformer le cela vaut mieux vierge 2b 
* transport 2a (que rien) la vieux, vieil(-le) 
* transporter 2a =s * vanité 2a adj. and n.) la 
travail la *II varier 2a vif, vive ib 
travailler la vaste 1b vigne 2a 


¥ 
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Basic French Vocabulary cont'd. 
2c II voeu 
b 


II vilain 
* village 
ville 

vin E3 


vingt (vingt et un, 
vingt-deux) E1 


vins (venir) 


* violence 
* violent 


visage E4 


vis-a-vis 


viser 

* visible 
vis (vivre) 
vis (voir) 

* visite 

* visiter 
vite 
vitesse 

II vitre ES5 


voici 

voie 

voila 

voila tout 

voile (m.) E2 

voir (revoir) (voy- 
ant, vu, vis, ver- 
rai) 

voisin (e) 


voisinage 
voiture 
voix 
a voix basse 
a haute voix 
voler, “steal” (2a); 
“fly” (2c) 
volontaire 
volonté 
volontiers 
vont (aller) 


lent, voudrai, 
veuille) 

il veut bien 

il veut dire 

il (lui) en veut de 
(s’en étre allé) 

que voulez-vous? 

vous 

vouté 


voyage 

voyager 
voyageur 
voyant (voir) 
voudrai (vouloir) 
voyons 

vrai 

vu (voir) 

vue (n.) 

wagon 


y 
yeux (ceil) E4 


Primary List— 
Secondary List— 


II vivant (adj.) 
voter 
vivement votre, vos (adj.) 
vivre (vécu, vécus, votre (pron.) 
vis) 1 vouloir (veux, veu- 


abandonner 
absence 
absolu 
absorber 
accent 
accepter 
accident 
accompagner 
accomplir 
accuser 


acte 

action 

actif, active 
admettre 
administration 
admirable 
admiration 
admirer 


adresser 
affaire 
affecter 
affection 
aflirmer 
age 

Agé 
agent 
agréable 
aide 


aider 

air 

ambition 
américain 
amuser 
animal 
annoncer 
apparence 
appartement 


appétit 


Appendix 
SpecIAL Lists of Categories found in Primary and Secondary Lists. 


COGNATES 


applaudir 
apprécier 
approcher 
approuver 
argument 
arme 
armée 
armer 
arranger 
arrivée 


arriver 
art 
article 
artiste 
aspect 
associer 
assurer 
attacher 
attaque 
attaquer 


attentif (-ve) 
attention 
attitude 
automne 
autorité 
avance 
avancer 
avantage 
aventure 
balle 


bande 
beauté 
bleu 
blond 
bouquet 
branche 
brave 
brillant 
brutal 
cabinet 
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2c 
la la 
la lb la 
: 1b 1b la 
la Il 2b 1b 
la Ic 
1c la Il 2a 
ta la, 
1 1 
> la la 
1b la 
tb ia 
* Ic la 
lb II 3a 
a 2a 
2a la la 
2 
2c _357 
2752 
adopter 
adresse 
i 
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Special Lists CoGNaTEs cont'd. 


calme 
calmer 
camarade 
canon 
capable 
capitaine 
capitale 
caractére 
caresser 
cause (n.) 


causer “cause” 
célébre 
célébrer 
central 

centre 

cercle 

certain 

cesser 

chaine 
chambre 


chance 
changer 
chapitre 
charmant 
charme 
charmer 
chef 
circonstance 
civil 
civilisation 


classe 

colonie 

combat 
combattre 
comédie 
commander 
commencement 
commencer 
commerce 
commettre 


commission 
commun 
communiquer 
compagnie 
compagnon 
comparer 
complet (-éte) 
compliment 
composer 
composition 


concerner 
condition 
confirmer 
confus 
conscience 
consentir 
conséquence 
conserver 
considérable 
considération 


considérer 
consister 
consoler 
constant 
constituer 
consulter 
contact 
content 
contenter 
continuer 


contraire 
contribuer 
conversation 
conviction 
corde 
costume 
couleur 
couple 
courage 
cousin(e) 


créature 
créer 

cri 

crier 
crime 
cruel 
cultiver 
curieux 
curiosité 
danger 


dangereux 
danser 
date 
décembre 
décidément 
décider 
décision 
déclarer 
degré 
délicat 


délicieux 
départ 
département 
dépendre 
député 
descendre 
désert 
désigner 
désir 

désirer 


destinée 
détacher 

détail 
déterminer 
détester 
développement 
développer 
différence 
différent 
difficile 


difficulté 

diner (n. and v.) 
direct 

directeur 
direction 
discours 
discussion 
disposer 
disposition 
disputer 


distance 
distinguer 
diviser 
docteur 
domestique 
dominer 
double 
dréle 
échange 
échanger 


écho 
économie 
éducation 
effet 

effort 
élégant 
élément 
embarrasser 
embrasser 
émotion 


empereur 
employé(e) 
employer 
encourager 
énergie 
engager 
ennemi 
enthousiasme 
entrée 
entreprise 


entrer 
envelopper 
erreur 

espace 
estimer 
estomac 
établir 
établissement 
éternel 
étrange 


européen 
évident 


exact 
exagérer 
examiner 
excellent 
excés 
exciter 
excuse 
excuser 


exécuter 
exemple 
exercer 
exercice 
existence 
exister 
expérience 
exposer 
expression 
extérieur 


extraordinaire 
extréme 
extrémité 
face 

faculté 
fameux 
familier 
famille 
fatigue 
fatigué 
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Special Lists CoGNates cont'd. 


fatiguer image lac mystére 
faveur imagination lampe mystérieux 
favorable imaginer langage nation 
février imiter latin national 
finir immédiatement lecon nature 
fixer immense lettre naturel 
flamme impatience liberté nécessaire 
flatter importance lieutenant nécessité 
fonction important ligne nerveux 
force (n.) imposer limite noble 


forcer impossible liste nombre 
forét impression littérature nommer 
forme incapable logique non 
former incident long nord 
fortune indépendance machine normal 
franc (n.) indifférent madame noter 
fruit indiquer mai novembre 
furieux individu maitresse numéro 
futur industrie maman obéir 

gai industriel manitre objet 


gaieté inférieur marcher obligation 
galerie influence mariage obliger 
garde informer marier obscur 
général innocent marquer observation 
généreux insister masse observer 
gloire inspirer matériel obstacle 
gouvernement installer mélancolie occasion 
grace instant membre occupation 
grave instinct mémoire occuper 


groupe institution mérite octobre 


habituel instruction mériter odeur 


héroique intelligence mesure officiel 
hésitation intelligent mesurer officier 
hésiter intention méthode oncle 
histoire intéressant métre opération 
historique intéresser militaire opinion 
honnéte intérét million opposer 
honneur intérieur ministére ordinaire 
horizon inventer ministre ordre 
horreur invention minute organiser 


horrible invisible misére original 


hétel inviter mission origine 

humain italien moderne ouest 

humanité joie modeste page 

humble joindre modifier palais, “palace” 
humeur joyeux moment pale 

idéal jugement moral pantalon 

idée justice mouvement papier 

ignorant ustifier murmurer parc 

illusion kilometre musique pardon 
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Special Lists CoGNates cont’d. 


pardonner 
parent 
parfum 
parisien 


passion 
patience 
payer 
pénétrer 


péril 
période 
permettre 
permission 
personnage 
personne 
personnel 
persuader 
peuple 
physique 


piano 
pipe 
pitié 
place 
placer 
plaine 
plan 
plante 
planter 
poésie 


poétte 
point 
pointe 
poli 
police 
politesse 
politique 
populaire 
port 
portrait 


pot 
précaution 
précéder 
précieux 
précis 


préférer 
préparer 
préparation 
présence 
présent 
présenter 
président 
presser 
prince 
principal 


principe 
prison 
prisonnier 
privilége 
probable 
probléme 
procéder 
professeur 
profit 
profiter 


programme 
progrés 
projet 
prolonger 
promettre 
prononcer 
proportion 
proposer 
proposition 
propriétaire 


protection 
protester 
prouver 
province 
provoquer 
public 
pur(e) 
qualité 
quantité 
question 


race 

rage 

raison 
raisonnable 
rapide 

rare 
réaliser 
réalité 
récent 
récit 


recommander 
réflexion 
refuser 
régiment 
région 

regret 
regretter 
régulier 
relation 


religieux 
religion 


remarquable 
remarquer 
renoncer 
répéter 
répondre 
réponse 
repos 
reposer 
représenter 


reproche 
reprocher 
république 
réputation 
réserve 
réserver 
résigner 
résister 
résolution 
respect 


respecter 
responsabilité 
ressembler 
ressources 
reste 

résultat 
résulter 
retourner 
retraite 
réunion 


révolution 
riche 
richesse 
risquer 
robe 

role 

rose 

route 
royal 
rude 


ruine 
ruiner 

sac 

sacré 
sacrifice 
sacrifier 
saint 
saison 
satisfaction 
satisfaire 


sauvage 
scéne 
science 
second 
seconde 
secret 
secrétaire 
sens 
sensation 
séparer 


septembre 
série 
sérieux 
servante 
service 
servir 

sévére | 
signe 
signer 

signifier 


silence 
simple 
sincére 
singulier 
situation 
situer 
six 
social 
société 
soldat 


solide 
solitude 
sorte 
soupe 
souper (n.) 
source 
spécial 
spectacle 
station 
statue 


= 

passage 

passer 

position 

posséder 

possession 

possible 

poste 


Special Lists CoGNaTEs cont'd. 


style 
succes 
sujet 
supér eur 
supposer 
supréme 
sdr(e) 
surface 
surprise 
suspendre 


sympathie 
systéme 
table 

talent 
tendre (adj.) 
terme 
terreur 
terrible 
théAtre 
théorie 


1. acquér-ir (1c) 
acquiers 
acquis 


2. all-er (1a) 
vais 


tombe 

ton (n.) 
torrent 
total 
toucher 
tourner 
trace 

train 
transformer 
transport 


transporter 
trembler 
triomphe 
troubler 
troupe 
type 

union 
usage 
utiliser 
vain 
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vanité 
varier 
vaste 
vertu 
vice (n.) 
victime 
victoire 
village 
violence 
violent 


visible 
visite 
visiter 
volontaire 
voter 
voyage 
voyager 


IRREGULAR VERB FORMS 


va, vas 
vont 
irai 
aille 


. s’asse-oir (1b) 


asseyant, asseye 
assis 
assieds, assiérai 


. av-oir (1a) 


ayant, ayons, ayez 
eu, eus 
al, ale, ait 


. boi-re (1b) 


buvant 
bu, bus 
boivent, boive 


. croi-re (1a) 


croyant 
cru, crus 


7. di-re (1a) 14. fall-oir (1a) 
disant, disent, dise faut, faudra 
faille 
8. écri-re (1a) 
écrivant 15. (1a) 
9. émouv-oir (2a) 
ému, émus 16. met-tre (1a) 
émeus, émeuve(nt) mis 
10. envoy-er (1a) 17. mour-ir (1a) 
enverrai mort 
meurs, meure(nt) 
11. étein-dre (1a) 
éteignant, étei- 18. nat-tre (la) 
gnent, éteigne 
n 
12. é-re (1a) naquis 
19. owor-ir (1a) 
sommes ouvert 
ome 20. parat-tre (1a) 
sois 
paru, parus 
soyons, soyez 
fus 21. plai-re (1a) 
seral plu, plus 
13. fai-re (1a) 22. pouv-oir (1a) 
font pu, pus 
fis peux, peuvent 
ferai puis, puisse 
fasse pourrai 
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|| 

as, a 

ont 

aurai 
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23. pren-dre (la) 
pris 


24. recev-oir (1a) 
recu, recus 


recois, recoive(nt) 


25. résou-dre (1c) 
résolvant, ré- 
solve(nt) 
résolu, résolus 


26. sav-oir (1a) 
sachant, sache 
su, sus 

sais 

saurai 


un(e) (uniéme) 

deux (deuxiéme) 

trois (troisiéme) 

quatre (quatriéme) 

cing (cinquiéme) 

* six 

sept 

huit 

neuf (neuviéme) 

dix (dizaine) 

onze 

douze (douzaine) 

treize 

quatorze 

quinze 

seize 

dix-sept (4b) (-huit, 
2c; -neuf, 0) 

vingt (vingt et un, 
vingt-deux) 

trente 

quarante 


bas (n.) 
bonnet 
botte 
bouton 
casquette 
ceinture 
chapeau 
chaussure 
chemise 
col 
complet (n.) 


* in Cognate List 
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27. sent-ir (1a) 
sens 


31. viv-re (1a) 
vécu, vécus 
vis 

28. suiv-re (1a) 32. woi-r (1a) 


suis 
voyant 
vu 
29. val-oir (1a) vis 
vaut, vaudra verrai 
vaille 


33. voul-oir (1a) 


30. ven-ir (1a) veux, veulent 


viens, vienne(nt) voudrai 
viendrai veuille, veuillez 
vins (79 items) 
Environmental List No. 1 
Numerals, Days of Week, Months 
cinquante dundi 
la soixante (soixante- mardi 
la dix, et onze) 1b mercredi 
quatre-vingts (qua- jeudi 
la tre-vingt-un, qua- vendredi 
la tre-vingt-dix, samedi 
la -onze) 3a dimanche 
la (cent un, deux 
Ic cents, deux cent janvier 
la un) la * février 
2a ___— mille (mille un, deux mars 
1b mille, mil-dates) 1a avril 
2b * million Ib * mai 
4 , Premier la 
second la 
quinzaine 4b suntembee 
centaine Ic 
moitié 
(9 cognates; 54 items) 
lc quart ib 
No. 2 Articles of Clothing 
lb * costume 1c * robe 
2c _—cravate 3a ruban 
2b gant sabot 
2c habit 1c soulier 
3b jupe 3b surtout (n.) 
2b ~—s manche (f) 2c _-veston 
lb manteau lc  vétement 
mouchoir 2a (m.) 
pantalon 3a (3 cognates; 30 items) 
2b __parapluie 3a 
pardessus 2b 


4 
3a 
3a 
2c 
2a 
3a 
2b 
1b 
2a 
3b 
2b 
1b 
2a 
2b 
2b 
ac 
2a 
2b 
2b 
2b 
1b 
3a 
2c 
2a 
2a 
4c 
1b 
2b 


cerveau 
cheveu(x) 
coeur 
corps 
céte 

cou 
coude 
dent 
doigt 

dos 


assiette 
banc 
batiment 
bibliothéque 


* in Cognate List 
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3a 
2c 
2b 
3c 
1c 


No. 3 Food and Drink 


légume 3b 
menu (n.) 2b 
mouton 2b 
nourriture 3b 
ceuf 2b 
oignon 3c 
pain 1b 
péche 4c 
plat (n.) 2b 
poire 3c 
poisson 2a 
pomme 2c 
No. 4 Parts of the Body 
épaule 1b 
* estomac 2b 
figure la 
front 1b 
genou Ic 
gorge Ic 
jambe la 
joue Ic 
langue 1b 
lévre 1b 
i la 
* membre 1b 
menton 3a 
No. 5 Home and School 
craie 4c 
crayon 3a 
* composition 2b 
cuiller 3a 
cuisine 2a 
cuisini¢re 3a 
déjeuner Ic 
dictée 0 
* diner 1b 
école 1b 
écrivain 2c 
éléve 2a 
encre 2c 
escalier Ic 
étage 1b 
étude 1c 
étudiant 3a 
étudier 1b 
examen 1c 
exercice 2c 
* famille la 
fenétre la 
féte 1b 
feu la 
fourchette 3c 
glace 1c 


pomme de terre 
poulet 

raisin 

sel 

soupe 

sucre 

thé 

veau 

viande 


vin 
(1 cognate; 34 items) 


nez 

ceil (yeux) 

oreille 

peau 

pied 

poing 

poitrine 

sang 

téte 

ventre 

visage 

yeux (ceil) 
(2 cognates; 38 items) 


* histoire 
horloge 
jardin 
journal 


ouvrage 
* page (f.) 
panier 
* papier 
peigner 
pendule 
* piano 
(piéce ‘‘room” Ic) 
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|__| 
beurre 0 
biére 3b 
boeuf 3a 
boisson 3a 
café 2c 
4 eau 1b 3a 
fraise 4b 0 
fromage 3b 3c 
* fruit 1c 2b 
2a 
godter 2a 
lait 2b 
barbe 2a 1c 
bouche 1b la 
bras la 1c 
2b 2a 
1b la 
la 2a 
i la Ic 
1b 1b 
Ic la 
2b 2b 
1c la 
1b la 
1b 
2b la 
1c 2b 
2a 1b 
2b 1b 
billet 2a * lecon 1c 
bois la lecteur 3b 
bonne (n.) 2c lecture 2a 
bourse 2c * lettre 1b 
brosse 0 * ligne 1b 
bureau 1c lit 1b 
* cabinet Ic livre (m.) 1b 
cadeau 2c maison la 
cahier 3a malle 3b 
carte Ic marche 1b 
cave 2b meuble 1c 
chaise 1b mur 1b 
* chambre la nappe 3c 
* chapitre 2b ceuvre ib 
charbon 3a 1b 
chat 2b 1c 
chien 1c 2c 
* classe 1b la 
cloche 2b 0 
congé 2b 3b 
conte 2b 2a 
couteau 2a 
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plafond 
plancher 
plume 

porte 

rhume 

salle 

salle 4 manger 
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salon 


serviette 
souligner 


soupe 
styl 


* table 


r 
o (graphe) 


tableau 


TABLE I 


1b 
3a 
3a 
2c 
0 


a 
lc 


tapis 
tasse 
texte 


tramway 


verre 


vitre 
(15 cognates; 97 items) 


Chart for Comparable Frequency Rating of Words and Idioms 


VANDER j 
Dens CHEYDLEUR Total 
Rat- (A) (B) (C) (D) (E) (F) 
ing | Words | Locutns| Conj. | Prep. | Reflex | V.+Prep.) Neg. [Items 
T 84-1140} 55-151 | 73-485 | 64-192 | 81-434 | 82-1426 | 645 
la | 50-135 | 27-50 | 41-76 | 50-213 | 33-64 34-45 | 81-1121 
1b | 50-129 | 26-59 | 40-335 | 43-118 | 32-63 33-57 | 77-1111 
35-58 | 17-21 | 3445 | 29-62 | 21-23 25-36 654 
Ic | 35-56 | 16-51 | 31-73 | 26-95 | 20-44 24-52 | 71-689 
26-38 | 12-13 | 25-41 | 21-30 | 18-21 19-24 | 68-7267 | 669 
2a | 26-37 | 11-34 | 22-48 | 19-38 | 17-38 18-29 | 61-225 
20-28 9-9 20-31 | 14-18 | 15-16 13-16 | 59-283 | 662 
2b | 20-27 8-68 | 19-32 | 13-28 | 14-38 12-22 | 46-118 
16-20 7-10 | 17-37 | 11-14 | 11-13 11-11 653 
2c | 16-19 7-9 14-18 | 10-20 | 10-22 10-20 | 42-98 
13-15 6-7 12-17 | 10-10 9-9 9-9 41-454 | 652 
3a | 13-14 6-6 11-22 9-18 8-13 8-17 | 30-113 
10-20 5-5 10-10 9-10 7-9 7-7 26-53 680 
3b | 10-19 4-13 9-10 8-13 7-8 6-13 | 18-114 
9-10 4-5 8-8 7-7 5-10 6-6 672 
3c} 9-9 44 7-11 6-7 5-9 5-10 | 16-16 
7-11 4-4 6-12 6-6 5-5 5-5 13-17 641 
4a} 7-10 3-11 5-11 5-11 4-11 4-10 8-12 
6-9 3-5 4-5 5-5 4-5 455 8-9 591 
4b| 68 344 44 4-10 4-4 44 6-9 
5-9 3-4 44 44 34 34 6-6 594 
4c | 5-8 3-3 3-3 3-6 3-3 3-3 5-15 
5-5 3-3 3-3 3-3 3-3 3-3 747 
TotaL 6136 1724 7860 


t Read: Group 1a includes items beginning with Part I (69 items) through 
Range 50—Frequency 135; etc. 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


It has occurred to me that the readers of the Journal would 
be interested in a new university in the new Turkey, which was 
opened October 29, 1933, at Angora. Teachers of German in 
America will be especially interested, because the official language 
of all courses is to be German and the teaching staff is likewise 
entirely German, with Dr. Falke of Leipzig as organizer and 
Rector. The following account was recently published in the 
Staatszeitung: 

“On the outskirts of the new capital, Angora, is a long row of 
new European buildings, officially designated as Landwirtschaft- 
lich-Veterinirmedizinische Hochschule. Its expansion, however, 
into a complete university has already begun through the estab- 
lishment of a faculty of the physical sciences and a faculty of juris- 
prudence. Hospitals and laboratories for the faculty of medicine 
are also being erected. Twenty-two heads of departments, all Ger- 
man professors, have already been appointed. Since the language 
of all courses is to be German, the secondary schools have made the 
study of German obligatory, with English, French, and Italian 
optional. Spanish is not in the course. One dormitory, to accommo- 
date 300 students, is almost ready for occupancy.”’ 

Our report concludes with the following impressive words: 
“With the formal inauguration of the University of the new 
Turkish state, there begins a work of the greatest importance to 
German-Turkish relations and is one more evidence of the great- 
ness and world-significance of one of the most valuable possessions 
of the German nation: German science.”’ 

A. LinA ARRONET 
Regents Translator 
State Education Department, Albany, New York. 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


In the November issue of the Journal, Professor Charles E. 
Young has a lot to say about the general topic: What’s all the 
shootin’ for?” His query might be thrown back at him, since he 
and Coleman fired the first shots with their machine gun, Read- 
ing. His article is good, in most respects; but it lacks range. If 
our high schools adopt the reading aim and the reading method, 
with a recognitional knowledge of French grammar and vocabu- 
lary, and if the colleges continue this same method with a prepon- 
derance of courses in literature rather than in the language, then 
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the thousands of new teachers recruited every year for our high 
schools may know a lot about France and the French but they will 
know very little French and will teach still less, so that the vicious 
circle will become, year by year, still more vicious. 

I once saw a drama, ‘‘The Circle,” the thesis of which was that 
we do not progress materially, intellectually, morally, socially, but 
that all life goes around like a squirrel in a cage, eternally repeating 
itself. Yet there must be an upward spiraling of that circle; and it 
is the duty of every one of us to try to swing it upward. So it is, 
I think, incumbent upon each one of us to fight for what we believe; 
otherwise we are moral cowards, withdrawing ourselves from the 
current of life. There is a lot in Dante’s conceit, that there is no 
place in Heaven, Purgatory, or Hell for the one who “took no 
sides” in disputes on Earth. What matters it if we are wrong? We 
can’t always be right. It is better to be wrong than to be a Tom- 
linson (see Kipling). 

In the October issue of the Journal, Professor Hugh Smith takes 
for granted that the high school teacher of French “‘is well trained 
in grammar, pronounces and reads the language well, can write 
and speak it to some extent,”’ but says that such a preparation no 
more fits him to teach French than the ability to spell and punc- 
tuate in English fits a man to be a good English novelist. He knows 
that about 80 per cent of our students take French for two years 
only, yet he states that most of our reading in French is in litera- 
ture. Why doesn’t the man get his facts before making such state- 
ments? The facts are these: 

1. The majority of high school teachers of French, except in 
our larger and better school systems, do not have the basic linguis- 
tic preparation which he assumes that they have. 

2. They can get that basic linguistic preparation in only a few 
colleges and universities in this country. Usually they must go 
abroad in order to get it. 

3. The two-years high school course in French makes no pre- 
tense of reading French literature, unless you call La tulipe noire 
and /’Abbé Constantin “literature.” 

4. All the advantages accruing from his reading (p. 3) can be 
had with ease and very completely from translations. 


WILLIAM R. PRICE 
Albany, New York 


To the Editor of Modern Language Journal: 


Recently I had the presumption to write to Hans Fallada, ask- 
ing him how he accents his name, and requesting him, if he had no 
objection, to tell me the origin of his name. Of course I told him 
how much I had enjoyed reading Kleiner Mann—was nun? 

In a courteous and cordial letter, dated October 11, 1933, he says 
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that his name is accented on the first syllable and closes with the 
following interesting paragraph: 


Den Namen habe ich jetzt vor 13 Jahren als Kiinstlernamen angenommen, und 
zwar, weil ich vor meinem Vater, der Beamter und gegen jedes Kiinstlertum war, 
meine Schreiberei verbergen wollte. (Innerhalb eines Vierteljahrs war er trotz des 
Kiinstlernamens dahinter gekommen!) Ich habe ihn in den von mir sehr geliebten 
‘Grimms Volksmirchen’ gefunden, in dem Miarchen ‘Die Ginsemagd.’ Da kommt 
eine Kénigstochter vor, die von ihrer Magd verraten wird, aber ein treues Pferd, 
ein Schimmel, verriit alles. Und eben dies Pferd heisst ‘Fallada.’ 


In the Bong edition of Grimm, Falada (which appears twelve 
times) is spelled with one /. 
G. R. VOWLES 


Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C. 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


The inquiry into the value of the Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin 
by H. F. Muller and P. Taylor has, since the writing of my review 
of that book (Modern Language Journal, xvi, 391-393), received 
further elucidation from a critical review by Prof. Gamillscheg of 
the University of Berlin. I will quote from it the following observa- 
tions of Prof. Gamillscheg:! 


The chrestomathy . . . does not always utilise the best existing editions, e.g., in the 
case of the Lex Salica. Had the authors used a critical edition, they could have in- 
terpreted, in their vocabulary, certain legal expressions such as ingenuus, which are 
anything but self-explanatory. ...The book is accompanied by a map of the 
Mediaeval Romania that is absolutely misleading. The Roman administrative 
territory of the late Empire is identified with the territory of the Latin language. 
The Latin tongue would accordingly still have been spoken in Great Britain during 
the fifth century! ... H. F. Muller writes a twenty-six page introduction on Vulgar 


1 Zeitschrift fiir franzisische Sprache und Literatur, tv1, 384: Die Auswahl . . * 
beniitzt nicht immer die besten vorhandenen Ausgaben, z.B. bei den Ausziigen aus 
der Lex Salica . . . Bei Benutzung einer kritischen Ausgabe wiire es . . . méglich 
gewesen, im Vokabular die durchaus nicht selbstverstindlichen Rechtsausdriicke 
wie ingenuus ...zu deuten ... Das Buch wird durch eine Karte der mittelalter- 
lichen Romania eingeleitet, die absolut irrefiihrend ist. Das romische Verwaltungs- 
gebiet der spiteren Kaiserzeit wird mit dem Verbreitungsgebiet des Lateinischen 
gleichgestellt. Danach wire noch im 5. Jahrhundert in Grossbritannien . . . latei- 
nisch gesprochen worden! ...H. F. Muller schreibt dazu eine Einleitung iiber 
das Vulgirlateinische (26 Seiten), in der die ungliicklichen Anschauungen wieder 
auftauchen, die der Autor in seiner Chronology of Vulgar Latin, 1929, ausgefiihrt 
hat; s. Briich, Zeitschrift t1v, 357 ff. Die Texte der Chrestomathie werden also mit 
grossem Nutzen bei Ubungen Verwendung finden kénnen, alles tibrige aber bedarf 
der kritischen Umarbeitung. 
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Latin, where the same wretched theories turn up again which the author put forth 
in his Chronology of Vulgar Latin of 1929; cf. Briich, Zeitschrift f. franz. Sprache u. 
Literatur, t1v, 357 ff. The texts of the Chrestomathy may therefore be used to great 
advantage in practical exercises; everything else needs a critical revision. 


If the reader will compare this judgment with mine, he may 
safely be left to draw his own conclusions. So far from ‘misleading’ 
your readers, I have contented myself with sounding a note of 
warning to the American teachers who might be tempted, on the 
basis of illusive advertisements, to acquire, in these hard times, a 
book of such problematical value. The recent quotations, in your 
pages, from certain criticisms of the Chronology, seemingly less 
harsh, merely prove that the critics, as true humanists, were mind- 
ful of the Elder Pliny’s well-known maxim: nullum esse librum tam 
malum, ut non aliqua parte prodesset. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 
Washington, D.C. 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


THE POETRY OF A DIPLOMAT 


It is not often realized just how many great writers of prose and 
poetry have also been chosen to fill the highest diplomatic posts 
within the gift of their respective nations. Not the least of these was 
the great Mexican lyric poet and diplomatist, Amado Nervo. His 
poetry was like that of all Latin-American poets, definitely Spanish 
in its background, but ever and anon there may be glimpsed in the 
warp and woof of the Nervo pattern vivid traces which insistently 
remind one of the universal cultural influences in which the poet- 
diplomat had so generously steeped himself. 

There is more than a hint of the influence of the Bible about = 
poetry. As his editor and colleague, Ruben Dario well puts it, 
vago soplo biblico suele hacerse percibir en estrofas, que se dirian 
acompanadas de musica sacra.” This Oriental touch is further evi- 
denced in a different way in a line from his poem ‘“‘Cansancio”’ 
which the Oriental philosophy of Omar the Tentmaker is anal 
in such words as ‘‘Comamos y bebamos.”’ 

It has been often stated that such Anglo-Saxon poets as Whit- 
man and Poe are more to the liking of the Latin than any other 
representatives of our poetic genius. It seems evident that Amado 
Nervo was familiar with the poetic writings of Poe. His lines “‘era 
carne no mas, era gusano”’ are redolent of Poe’ 8 , ‘Conqueror 
Worm” and the haunting refrain “‘nunca, nunca mas” used as the 
last line of “Puella Mea” is all too suggestive of the ‘‘Nevermore” 
of Poe’s ‘“‘Raven.”’ 

There are definite traces of the influence of the French poetry of 
Francois Villon and of Verlaine, a je ne sais quoi of the thought “‘ou 
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sont les neiges d’antan?” which creeps into his own poetry from 
time to time. Like all literary diplomats he was a true cosmopolite 
and as Tennyson so well put it he was “‘a part of all I have known.” 

Quotations from the works of Goethe and Heine are numerous 
and although like most of his contemporaries he never becomes 
fully saturated with Germanic philosophy, he is nevertheless 
marked by his contact with it. 

It is natural to find lines reminiscent of his poetic contemporary 
Ruben Dario. Amado Nervo’s poem entitled “‘La Princesa Peinaba 
Sus Cabellos’ is more than a cousin-german of Ruben Dario’s 
poem ‘‘La princesa esta triste, que tendra la princesa, los suspiros 
escapan de su boca de fresa.”’ 

Likewise the beautiful lines from ‘‘Perlas Negras’”’ which en- 
shrine the Nervo philosophy ‘‘pues bastan a mi anhelo y mi creen- 
cia, un pedazo de azul en la conciencia y un rayito de sol dentro 
del alma” seem like spiritual twins to those by Rufino Blanco 
Fombona “‘ponme en el brazo musculos y ambicion en el alma.”’ 

But it would be a mistake to believe that Amado Nervo is in 
any sense a plagiarist. He is like an Aeolian harp which is attuned 
to the melodies of the winds from all corners of the earth. Further 
than that he has a quality all his own. 

There is a personal touch to his philosophy in the lines: 


Jamas pregunto el nombre de la mujer que adoro, 
del Cesar por quien lucho, del Dios a quien imploro, 
del puerto a donde bogo, ni el rumbo de los vientos! 


I have particularly enjoyed another typical bit of Nervo poetic 
philosophy 


Dormire para siempre . . . no me llores: 
entre flores naci, yazgo entre flores, 

y encontre, mas dichoso que los sabios, 
que es amable y fecunda la existencia 
si se lleva un fulgor en la conciencia 

y una gota de miel entre los labios. 


But it is not only in philosophy but in beauty of phraseology 
that I find the poetry of Amado Nervo so attractive. I consider the 
following lines beautiful: 


Puebla el aire la voz de la campana 

enciendense los tules de la aurora 

y el capuz de la niebla se colora 

y el rumor de los nidos se desgrana. 
Entintada de rosa la fontana 

espereza su linfa arrulladora, 

y el sol, como una gema ignicolora, 

se prende en el azul de la manana. 
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Al soplo de las auras estivales 
erizan crepitando los maizales 

su airon de seda en el barbecho 
cuajado de topacios y amatistas . . . 


The true lover of poetry who is also fortunate enough to have a 
love of foreign language and an acquaintance with world poetry 
will enjoy Amado Nervo to the full. Those who just love poetry or 
Spanish or both will find him a provoking study which will more 
than compensate for the effort put forth. 

Poet, philosopher, diplomat from any standpoint, Amado Nervo 
is an outstanding representative of the great country to the south 
of us, which it is the duty of every real American to understand 
in the fullest measure possible. 

RICHARD N. THOMPSON 
San Diego, California 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 
The Source of Lope de Vega’s “‘La Discordia En Los Casados”’ 


The comedia autégrafa—La discordia en los casados—written by 
Lope de Vega in 1611, is contained in the second volume of the 
Obras de Lope de Vega... (Madrid, 1916) published by Emilio 
Cotarelo y Mori. In discussing the play on page vii of his introduc- 
tion the editor states that “el asunto parece de invencién libre 
del poeta.’”’ Contrary to Cotarelo y Mori’s supposition the plot of 
the play is not the product of Lope’s fancy but derives, without 
question, from the first novella, quinta deca of Giraldi’s Ecatommiti.' 
From Giraldi’s stories the great Spanish dramatist drew at least 
three other plays, and is partially indebted to the same Italian 
writer for the plot of a fourth play.’ 

Both the novella and the play open in the same fashion. A ruler 
dies, leaving an only daughter as his heir. In the short story, the 
Egyptian senate is instructed to find a regal husband for her; in the 
comedia the grandees of Cleves assume a similar responsibility in 
compliance with a long-standing tradition. In both versions the 
marriage is opposed by a trusted counsellor, who tries to persuade 
the young lady to marry his son. Lope introduces at this point an 
incident foreign to the novella. The counsellor, Ot6n, and his son 
Pinabelo, plan the assassination of their ruler’s fiancé, Albano, 
king of Frisia, by having one of the soldiers shoot him in the midst 


1 On pages 238-244 of the Florentine edition of 1834. 

2 The plays are La cortesia en Espana, El piadoso veneciano, Servir a sefor 
discreto and El mayordomo de la duquesa de Amalfi, Cf. a recent study by Antonio 
Gasparetti: ‘“Giovan Battista Giraldi e Lope de Vega” in Bulletin hispanique, XxI 
(1930), 372-403. 
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of his being greeted by a volley fired by a group of harquebuseers. 
The plot fails, however. Following this, the play goes back to the 
short story outline. Upon the return of Pinabelo from a self-im- 
posed exile of three years (a small detail not in the novella) he and 
his father hatch a new plot against the King of Frisia. Otén offers 
to inform the latter as to the next téte-a-téte which his wife, Elena, 
is to have with her supposed lover. When the king reaches the 
duchess’ chamber, he is met by Pinabelo and his men who claim 
they are trying to prevent her being murdered by him. The people 
of Cleves are aroused, and Albano is forced to flee to Frisia. In 
Giraldi, King Rodobano under quasi-identical circumstances, takes 
refuge in his native Persia. The senate (in the story) takes charge 
of the defence of the country against the invading army led by 
Rodobano, who, after being defeated offers a city to the person 
who will bring him the head of his wife; whereupon the senate 
retaliates by offering two cities for the heads of the Rodobano and 
his son. In the play the duchess takes personal charge of the de- 
fending troops. Instead of a battle there is a duel between the king 
and the duchess in disguise, which ends in the king’s unhorsing. 
Only when he hears the false news that Elena is about to marry 
Pinabelo does he offer six cities to the person who will bring the 
head of his wife to him. It is Alberto, another counsellor, with the 
approval of Otén and Pinabelo, who offers a similar reward for 
the heads of Albano and his son. Lope now simplifies the Giraldi 
story. He omits entirely the unsuccessful attempt on the part of 
Antigono to bring about a reconciliation between the king and his 
wife. He also makes no allusion to a final move on the part of the 
treacherous counsellor to kill the king. Giraldi tells us that two 
signori d’Armenia, partly to ingratiate themselves to the king of 
Armenia (a political enemy who is also in love with Selene) come, 
with the connivance of their ruler, to the Persian court to kill 
Rodobano. Before they can perpetrate the foul deed their treach- 
ery is revealed by one of their servants. Rodobano has their heads 
cut off, and, since they closely resemble him and his son, he de- 
cides to make use of them in order to test the faith of Selene. First 
he sends Antioco, a brother of Antigono, to spread the news of their 
death, then he sends a messenger announcing that the two Armen- 
ians desire to present the heads to Queen Selene on behalf of their 
king. Rodobano and his son, in disguise, witness the grief of the 
Queen, who in an outburst of violent affection and anguish em- 
braces the supposed head of her husband. On seeing this, the 
remarks of Grippo, the evil counsellor become so offensive that the 
king before revealing his identity strikes him. Grippo now confesses 
his treachery and is shut up in a dungeon, while his son is per- 
petually banned from Egyptian territory. Lope gives us no parallel 
to the king of Armenia incident. In Clenardo and PAnfilo he offers 
us counterparts of the two signori d’ Armenia, who, for their own 
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gain, attempt to kill the king of Frisia and his son while the latter 
are on a wild boar hunt. In this case also, a servant of theirs—the 
gracioso Perol—makes their plot known to Albano. The plotters 
are punished by having their heads chopped off, and their bodies 
are dressed in the clothes of the king and prince. Aurelio who com- 
bines the parts of Antioco and the messenger, spreads the news of 
the death of the regal pair and announces the approaching presen- 
tation of the heads, which are personally offered to the duchess by 
the disguised Albano and his son. The macabre scene of the em- 
brace of the king’s head is happily eliminated in the play, but like 
Grippo, Otdén also earns a slap for his insulting remarks before 
the king reveals his identity. Finally the duchess orders the heads of 
Otén and his son to be cut off to atone for their treachery. 

The few changes made by Lope give his play more color, spec- 
tacle, greater dramatic force and more coherency than contained 
in the story in the Ecatommiti. 

We should add that it is possible that the Spanish dramatist 
was conversant with Giraldi’s dramatization of his novella entitled 
Selene, and that the idea of the plot to kill Albano and his son 
while they were a-hunting was suggested by the following speech 
of Antigono in scene IV, Act rv of the Italian tragedy. 


Dir non ti puote cosi male il core, 

Che non sia peggio: m’ascoltate il resto, 
Avenne in tanto, ch’a i confini estremi 
Di Persia n’andé il Re, per suo diporto 
Insieme con il figlio, e ambo costoro 

In compagnia si tolse seco, i quali 

Con seu finte maniere, a poco a poco 
Preser tanta baldanza appresso loro, 
Che dier gli scelerati in una notte 

Al re, e al figlio la morte. 


Rodobano, king of Persia, passes over from the novella to the 
comedia under the name of Albano, king of Frisia (note the curious 
similarity of the proper names), and thereby acquires a better 
rounded personality, but nevertheless still remains a weak figure. 
The two kings represent the male jealous and suspicious to an 
extreme. 

Selene and Elena are pictured as paragons of constancy. Elena 
appears to be the more intelligent of the two. She has an intuition 
of the truth but is not strong enough to overpower those who are 
conspiring to make her unhappy. She is haughty, has more in- 
dividuality, enjoys more freedom of action than the Egyptian 
queen, and can even gird a sword and offer to defend and to prove 
her innocence in a hand-to-hand combat. Selene, on the other hand, 


* Gio. Batt. Giraldi Cinthio: Tragedie, Venice, 1583, pp. 98-99. 
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appears to be the victim of Grippo and the Senate. She can do 
nothing, decide nothing. When Grippo wants her to marry his son 
he goes to the Senate to ask for her hand. In contrast, Otén, in the 
play, appeals directly to the duchess. So powerless, so tightly 
wrapped is Selene in her cloak of sorrow that she scarcely reveals 
her character until the end of the story. Her pent-up sorrow and her 
anguish then break their bounds, and for the first time does she 
succeed in winning our sympathies. 

Ipparco and Otén are both crafty, villainous rascals. Of the 
two, Otén is somewhat more human since his actions are motivated 
in part by the desire to help his insanely love-smitten son. Giraldi 
concentrates most of his attention upon Ipparco, seemingly sacri- 
ficing the up-building of his other characters in order to impress 
his readers with the blackguardism of this monomaniac, and he 
succeeds in giving us a portrayal unquestionably more powerful 
and more effective than Lope’s. But with this exception it may be 
said that Lope’s characters though they lack solidity are, on the 
whole, better drawn than those of Giraldi. 

Josepu G. FUCILLA 
Northwestern University 


Personalia 


At the December meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Federation, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle was elected Managing 
Editor of the Modern Language Journal and Mr. G. W. H. Shield 
was appointed Business Manager. The February Journal will 
carry further details, 

Miss CHERRY NotrtiNnGHaM, head of the department of modern 
languages at Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. was made Officier 
d’Académie and decorated with the Palmes Académiques on 
November 23. The award, made by the French Ministry of Public 
Education, was presented by Georges Fossier, French consul in 
Norfolk. 

This honor is subordinate in rank only to the Légion d’Hon- 
neur. The decoration, Officier d’Académie was intended primarily 
to reward the activity and talents of persons connected with aca- 
demic work, but is sometimes bestowed on persons whose talents 
and achievements have been recognized in other fields, such as 
artists, writers, authors of scientific works. 

Miss MATHILDA STECKELBERG, Western State Teachers Col- 
lege, Kalamazoo, Michigan attended the Reinische Ferienkurse at 
the University of Jena, Germany during the summer of 1933. 

Proressor K. L. Cowpery, Emeritus, and Mrs. Mary T. 
Cowdery, Ass’t Professor of French at Oberlin College, are spend- 
ing the year in California. 


Notes and News 


THE REGULAR FALL MEETING of the New Jersey Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers’ Association was held in the Ozone Room of the 
Hotel Dennis in Atlantic City, Saturday morning, November 11, 
at nine-thirty. Miss Margaret B. Holz, President of the Association 
and Head of the Foreign Language Department of the New Jersey 
State Teachers’ College at Montclair, presided. The nominating 
committee with Miss Ada F. Dow, Head of the French Department 
of the Atlantic City High School as chairman, was asked to retire 
and draw up a slate of officers for the coming year. Mr. Harold L. 
Ruland, treasurer, gave a very complete and encouraging report, 
which was later audited and found correct. 

The speaker of the morning was Dr. Henry Hein, Principal of 
the James Monroe High School, New York City, who spoke on the 
theme: “‘Why Modern Languages—Now?” The point of view of 
the administrator brought forth a great deal of discussion. Since 
Dr. Hein has a large modern language department in his own 
school, he was well-qualified to answer the many questions that 
were asked him. 

Students of the New Jersey State Teachers’ College at Mont- 
clair, costumed for the occasion, rendered very delightfully four 
groups of national dances. The program follows: 


Part I. Italian; Tarantella: Josephine Galati, Antonio Cerni- 
gliaro, Katherine Lacey, Attilio Broccoletti. 

Part II. French, Bourrées d’Auvergne: Doris Berstler, Engel- 
bert Neymayer, Margaret Flanzbaum, Maurice Friedman. 

Part III. Spanish; Jota: Ruth Johnson, Fulvia del Omo, Alice 
_ Johnson, Catherine le Maistre. 

Part IV. German, Watschentanz Lindler: Dorothy Butter- 
worth, Wilhelm Braem, Janet McLean. 


At the conclusion of this pleasant entertainment, Miss Holz 
called for a report of the nominating committee. Miss Dow pre- 
sented the following slate: 

Miss Narka Ward, Montclair High School, President; Miss 
Rhoda A. Lippincott, Morristown High School, Vice-President; 
Mr. Harold L. Ruland, Union High School, Secretary; Mr. Hans 
Moldaschl, Linden High School, Treasurer. It was voted upon 
favorably and the secretary was instructed to cast one ballot 
electing the officers named. 

The president then announced a luncheon to be held in the ad- 
joining room, for which forty people had made reservations. The 
meeting was then adjourned. 


Ruopa A. Lippincott, Secretary 
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THE ILLINOIS MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION convened for 
its annual meeting in conjunction with the State High School 
Conference conducted by the University of Illinois at Urbana, No- 
vember 28, 1933. For the first time the textbook, realia, periodical, 
and project exhibit was displayed in the same room in which the 
program was given, imparting considerable color to the speaker’s 
platform. With Professor R. O. Busey of Illinois College, Jack- 
sonville, President of the Association, presiding, and 140 in 
attendance, the first talk of the morning program was given by 
Professor John Van Horne of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages of the University of Illinois, who spoke on Jtalica, giving a 
description of this periodical and his experiences as its editor. Fol- 
lowing this talk, and at intervals during the day, various officers of 
the association and members of the language departments of the 
University of Illinois gave brief talks on the various language 
periodicals and urged subscription to them. The second talk, en- 
titled ‘‘Getting Adjusted to the Merry-go-round,”’ was given by 
Miss Cora Morgan, of Carbondale High School, who spoke of the 
adaptation of methods to the heavy load of class hours and large 
number of students per class. Considerable discussion revealed 
how serious the problem has become in most high schools and how 
great is the need for either a restriction of objectives or the de- 
velopment of a new technique. The third talk, given by Mrs. 
Isolina Flores of Hyde Park High School, Chicago, was a discus- 
sion of the difficulties experienced by a native Spanish-speaking in- 
structor in teaching Spanish in the United States. The fourth talk 
of the morning was given by Professor Hayward Keniston of the 
Department of Romance Languages of The University of Chicago, 
who discussed ‘‘The Place of Basic Materials in the Actual Modern 
Language Course,” laying stress upon the necessarily different 
nature of basic materials, such as vocabulary and idioms, in courses 
that differ in method and aim. No one limited vocabulary or idiom 
list will do for all types of courses. Only by wise choice of basic ma- 
terials and definite knowledge of what is most important, given 
this or that type of course, combined with consistent drill in ac- 
quirement of these basic materials, can classes be trained for worth- 
while achievement in languages. 

At the luncheon some sixty teachers gathered to hear talks in 
a lighter vein rendered in the foreign languages as follows: French, 
Mr. J. H. Amiel of the University of Illinois; German, Mr. R. 
Ittner of the University of Illinois; Italian, Mr. W. P. Dismukes of 
the University of Illinois; and Spanish, Mrs. Isolina Flores of 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago. 

The afternoon session opened with a brief business meeting and 
election of officers. This was followed by a song demonstration and 
discussion with all present participating under the direction of 
different leaders for the songs in each language, with piano ac- 
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cordion accompaniment furnished throughout by Miss Ada Henry. 
The first paper of the afternoon was given by Miss Ethel Sey- 
bold of Monticello High School, who talked on ‘‘French for the 
Superior Class,” giving an interesting list of devices for a new at- 
tack planned to capture the attention of students for whom ele- 
mentary language work is almost too easy. The last talk of the 
afternoon was given by Professor Arthur Hamilton, of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages of the University of Illinois, on 
“An Experiment with Blanco y Negro,” in which he described the 
use of foreign periodicals and texts in extensive reading in Spanish 
2a and 2b here at Illinois. Considerable discussion followed as to 
methods of checking on such reading and training for accuracy. 

As officers of the I.M.L.A. for 1934 the following were chosen: 
President, Miss Ruth E. Maxwell, Oak Park High School; Vice 
President, Mr. G. Kettelkamp, Thornton Township High School, 
Harvey; Secretary, Miss Helen Machan, Blackburn College, Car- 
linville; Treasurer, Pauline Changnon, University of Illinois High 
School; Executive Committee Member, Jane Watson, Evanston 
Township High School; Program Committee, 1-Lelia Garms, 
Aurora High School, 2—Cora Morgan, Carbondale High School, 
3—C. C. Gullette, University of Illinois, Chairman. 


CAMERON C, GULLETTE, 
Chairman, Program Committee, 1933 


University of Illinois 


THE ASSOCIATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND held its regular annual meeting 
in conjunction with that of the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools at Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
December 2, with the President, Dr. Esther J. Crooks of Goucher 
College, presiding. The following papers were read and discussed: 

“Experiences with Freshman Placement Tests,’’ Louisa F. 
Whildin, Hood College; ‘‘Practical French Phonetics,” Aaron 
MacCoon, Dwight Morrow High School, Englewood, New Jersey; 
“German Grammar and Vocabulary for Active Use,” Jane F. 
Goodloe, Goucher College; “Problems in Studying the Effect of 
Aural and Oral Training upon Reading a Foreign Language,” 
Hymen Alpern, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City. 
The last paper was read by Professor Beardsley in the absence of 
Mr. Alpern. Sefior Max Henriquez Urefia was also prevented from 
reading his paper on “‘Observations on Undergraduate Education 
in Latin-America and the United States” by reason of his being 
unavoidably absent from this country at the time. 

The Constitution of the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers as printed in the March, 1932, issue of the Modern 
Language Journal was unanimously approved. 
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The officers for the year 1933-34 were elected as follows: 
President, Aaron MacCoon, Dwight Morrow High School, Engle- 
wood, New Jersey; 1st Vice-President, Jane F. Goodloe, Goucher 
College; 2nd Vice-President, Sister Constance Marie, College of 
St. Elizabeth, Convent, New Jersey; 3rd Vice-President, Louisa 
F. Whildin, Hood College; Secretary-Treasurer, Merle I. Protz- 
man, George Washington University. 

MERLE I. PROTZMAN 


THe EASTERN MASSACHUSETTS Group of the New England 
Modern Language Association held its Annual Meeting at Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston, Saturday, December 9, 1933, with Max Levine 
presiding. The section programs were as follows: 


GEeRMAN.—Chairman, Prof. John A. Walz, Harvard University; 
“Can we do more with the Vocabulary?” Frederick G. Getchell, 
Public Latin School, Boston; ‘‘Einblicke in das Dritte Deutsche 
Reich,” Dr. Werner P. Friederich, Middlesex School, Concord. 
Frencu.—Chairman, Prof. Louis J. A. Mercier, Harvard Uni- 
versity; ‘‘Le Probléme de |’Ecole Unique en France,’’ Monsieur 
L. Cazamian, Professeur de Littérature Anglaise 4 1’ Université de 
Paris; Mary Whiton Calkins, Visiting Professor at Wellesley Col- 
lege. SPANISH.—Chairman, Prof. Samuel M. Waxman, Boston 
University, ‘‘The New Spanish Course of Study for the Boston 
Public Schools,’ Miss Marie A. Solano, Director of Modern 
Foreign Languages, Boston Public Schools; ‘‘Alonso de Ercilla, 
1533-1933, autor del primer poema hispanoamericano,” Sefior 
Mariano Lorente. At 12:45 p.m. a luncheon was served in the 
Egyptian Room with marimba selections by Joseph W. Hop- 
kinson accompanied by Emanuel T. Zambelli. At 2 o’clock the 
group listened to an address ‘‘An Optimistic Viewpoint of the Fu- 
ture,” by Patrick T. Campbell, Superintendent, Boston Public 
Schools. Dr. Payson Smith, Commissioner of Education, spoke on 
“The State of Massachusetts and the Teachers.” 


Tue Bri-Lincuat Club of the University of New Mexico is 
composed of both English and Spanish speaking students. Pro- 
grams alternate in Spanish and English. The club is now three 
years old and is firmly established. Each summer the Club sponsors 
here at the University an Annual Bi-Lingual Pan-American Con- 
ference. In July of this year the third such meeting will occur. 
Prof. F. M. Kercheville, chairman of the Modern Language Dept., 
directs a ‘Spanish School and Theatre of the Air” over Radio 
Station KOB every Friday night from 7 to 7:30 p.m. Letters re- 
ceived from Texas, California, Utah, Kansas, Missouri, Colorado, 
evince a lively interest in Spanish and the Spanish programs. 


IN AN ARTICLE “The Direct Method and French Life and 
Thought,” Modern Languages, October, 1933, Mr. S. Hemsley 
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discusses the one vital difference in the results achieved in teach- 
ing French by the old method and by the new or Direct Method. 

The old system of instruction led the pupils to believe that 
the French ‘‘were a queer people who had a lot of relations con- 
stantly in possession of things belonging to someone else, and kept 
pencils in gardens and spades in kitchens.’’ The textbooks used 
during the first years failed to present anything vitally connected 
with France, and French life and thought. 

The Direct Method, on the other hand, aims to familiarize the 
pupil with the life and thought of France through the French 
language, read, spoken, and written. The First and Second Year 
French Courses introduce the pupil to French domestic life: the 
family at home, the dwellings, the meals, school life, the street, 
the station, the shops; and also give some simple poetry and 
songs. Upon completion of the second year, courses should con- 
tinue with a more detailed study of France, its topography and 
geography; its agricultural, industrial, and social organization; its 
history along with its courses of historical characters and legends. 

Mr. Hemsley protests against the School Certificate Examina- 
tion; not that he disapproves of the system of examinations, but 
he believes that examinations should be based on the teaching and 
not the teaching on them. The knowledge acquired under the 
Direct Method, then, should be tested by an examination entirely 
in French, both oral and written. The written examination would 
include questions on the life, history, and geography of France; 
paraphrases of passages of poetry; explications of vocabulary, and 
comments on constructions and allusions. The oral examination, in 
addition to questions on the same subject matter, would test the 
pupil’s outside reading. 

The Direct Method then has as its purpose the most funda- 
mental aim of French teaching: an insight into the ways and cus- 
toms of the French people, of their life and thought. 

GEorRGETTA I. STIMMEL 
Elmira College 


Rojo y Oro, published by the pupils in the Spanish classes at 
James Monroe High School, New York City, is now in its ninth 
year. We congratulate these pupils and their adviser, Mr. Ches- 
ter Stratton, on the splendid work they are doing. 


